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Seeder 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOME AND LAWN 


This beautiful vine-clad home is owned by O. P. Newton of Rhode Island. It is not expensive but is most satisfying. 
Honeysuckle and clematis surround the porch. English ivy and native ferns flourish along the north side of the house. The 
arch in front is made from two arbor vit~ trees. The tree in the foreground is a hemlock. The globe shaped trees are Sibe- 
rian arbor vite. All are hardy and easily taken care of and very pretty. 
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4 PRIZE 
WINNING 


ADVERTISEMENTS 







GRANDEST EVER OFFERED. 5O FIRST PRIZES MEDALS AND 
THEY HAVE TAKEN CERTIFICATES 





as ** Golden Flower,” the Chrysanthemum. reign supreme as Autumn Queen, From the first days of autumn 


a the Rose holds undisputed sway as Floral Queen during the month of June, and the Dahlia of Summer, so does, 


till frost and snow lay low all outdoor vegetation, nothing ean excel, nothing can rival her, in her queenly 
beauty and grace, And even after the advent of winter, potted plants will continue to bloom in the home for many weeks, 
spreading brightness and cheer in our homes. No plant is easier of cultivation and none responds more readily to care 
and attention. Probably few of our readers have any conception of the marvellous improvements which gradually 
transformed the modest Artemisia of grandmother’s garden into the modern chrysanthemum. | j 
Each year brings forth new varieties excelling the older ones in beauty of form, and in intensity or delicacy 


FOUR GRANDEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS EVER OFFERED 


of color, 





AN INTERNATIONAL PRIZE-WINNER 


Philadelphia 


Introduced by Mr. Hugh Graham, of Philadelphia, the 
greatest Chrysanthemum specialist in the country. No 
other variety ever created such a sensation, Cut blooms were 
sent over to London, England, and in spite of being carried 
over 3,000 miles, were received in good condition, and 
awarded a silver gilt medal by the English National 
Chrysanthemum Society—the highest award ever given 
chrysanthemums. The only American variety ever awarded a 
medal by the National Society, and only two English varieties 
have ever received a silver gilt medal. 

In America this variety created the greatest sensa- 
tion. It was named ‘* Philadelphia” in honor of the 
“City of Brotherly Love” by Mayor Edwin §. Stuart at 
the Academy of Music amid a great social demonstration. 
Never before had such magnificent blooms been seen, and 
the greatest enthusiasm was aroused over the immense fluffy 
cream-colored globes. Flowers are of largest size and 
most exquisite form ; petals radiate in every direction, and 
being gracefully incurved, form a perfect globe, giving that 
light, fluffy gracefulness so much admired. In color a beautiful 
clear, cream-tinted lemon, changing to creamy-white 
as the flower ages. Plant is a strong vigorous grower, of 
medium height, and is one of the easiest for amateurs 
to grow. 

The following is a partial list of additional awards received 
by Mr. Graham the first season he exhibited it : 


Horticultural Society of Chicago; first prize. 

Newport Horticultural Society; Silver Medal (highest award given by 
society). 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society; first prize for best seedling ever 
disseminated. 





NEW DEEP-PINK CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mrs. Thos. Potter, Jr. 


Of distinct reflex incurved Japanese type and finest 
of all deep-pink varieties. Awarded first prize at Phila- 
delphia in 1896 for best pink over all other standard pink 
chrysanthemums. Plant very strong and vigorous, and 
one of the easiest to grow. Color deepest, brightest 
pink found in chrysanthemums, with reflex of petals a beau- 
tiful silvery pink, making a lovely combination. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FANTASTIC 


lora 


One of quilled petaled fantastic shaped varieties so 
much admired. Color a beautiful light shell pink. It is 
far the best of this type, and was awarded five first prizes. 


THE SNOW-WHITE PRIZE-WINNER 


Mrs. Henry Robinson 


Too much cannot be said in favor of this superb variety, 
which is acknowledged everywhere to be the finest snow- 
white exhibition variety in existence. Of immense size 
and perfect incurved form, being full and round. Petals 
of exquisite quality and finish. Plant is a strong free grower, 
a little above medium height. Awarded twenty-three 
first prizes the past season. 


~ 





a To promote the growth of and create an increased interest in the cultiva- 
U r ecial er, tion of flowers among the people, we have made an arrangement with a leading 
grower of international reputation as an originator of improved varieties, to 


supply our readers with the four best varieties of prize-winning Chrysanthemum plants as described above. 
in silver, stamps or otherwise, we will send one of each of the four PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS de- 


ONLY 


FOR 25 CENTS scribed above, postpaid and securely packed, to any subscriber to our Journal, paid for 1898. 
Hr Those not subscribers to our Journal, and desiring to avail, themselves of this 25-cent offer, must send 


in $1.00 for a year’s subscription, in addition to the 25 cents for aset of the chrysanthemums. The YEAR BOOK and ALMA- 
NAC for 1898 is given free to all subscribers thus sending in the additional dollar. 
To those desiring to purchase the Chrysanthemums, we will send one plant of each of the four, postpaid, and securely packed, 


each named and plainly labelled, for 60 cents. 


We send good, vigorous plants Which have been grown expressly for our subscribers, and anyone can easily grow them and 
have the choicest flowers the whole autumn. Full directions for culture sent with_each set, and we guarantee perfect satisfac- 


tion if our instructions are followed. 


OUR COLORED SUPPLEMENT sent with this issue shows the Chrysanthemums true to nature, being an exact reproduction 


from the flowers. 


Pe ECIAL We will send postpaid and securely packed, an artist’s proof of this group of Chrysanthemums for only 10 cents 
Ss ® in silver or stamps. This will be printed on heavy coated paper with a wide margin, and makes a most attract- 


ive picture for framing, or even hanging by itself. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PvuBLisHErs. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 6} 
Seeding Spring Wheat. 


PROF J. H. SHEPPERD, 


It is usually advisable to seed spring wheat 
as early as the soil is in good condition after 
the ground hag warmed sufficiently for the 
seed to grow, The last part of the growing 
season iS the Oucertain one for wheat. 
When seeded in drills a bushel and four 
quarts to a bushel and a peck of seed have 
given best results as a general rule. The 
amount of seed whick wiil give the best yield 
will vary with the season. A seasou which 
favors the stooling of the plants requires less 
seed than one which is unfavorable to their 
stooling. The shoe drills are preferable to the 
hoe drill or to broadcasting wheat. The shoe 
drill puts the seed into the ground and usual- 
ly into moist ground, and covers it over,ready 
to grow. The broadcast seeder and the hoe 
drill are more uncertain, as some of the grain 
is covered deepiy, some shallow and some of 
it not at all. If the reader will bear in 
mind that to sprout or start growth every seed 
requires a certain degree of warmth, moisture 
and air, he will understand what he is re- 
quired to furnish tothe wheat kernels to in- 
duce them to start growth. 

Shoe drills can be divided into two classes, 
viz, the shoe chain and the shoe press drills. 
The shoe hke those of the corn planter and 
garden seeders opens a furrow in the ground 
and drops the seed into it while the sides of 
the shoe hold tne dirt back. When the shoe 
moves past the point where a certain seed has 
been dropped, the loose dirt fallsin, covering 
the seed more or less completely. Following 
the shoe is a short, large-linked chain in the 
case of the shoe chain drill and a small wheel 
in the case of the shoe press drill, which cov- 
ers the seed more completely. In addition to 
covering the grain the press wheels compact 
the ground over the seed, which tends to make 
moisture rise into the soil which surrounds it. 
This tirming of the soil tends to produce one 
of the necessary conditions for growth, viz, 
moisture. 

It is often a good plan to harrow the ground 
after seeding if it has not been fined enough 
before the wheat was sown. It will not hurt 
the grain to harrow the ground after the wheat 
is un. Wheat that is four inches high will not 
be injured by harrowing with a peg toothed 
harrow. If it rains after the wheat is seeded 
and before it is four or five inches high, har- 
rowing the ground after it has dried sufficient- 
ly will usually prove beneficial. In that case 
the harrow loosens the surface of the soil and 
prevents the loss of water Yy evaporation at a 
time when the wheat is not high enough to 
mulch and snade the ground well. 














FEEDING THE CHICKENS. 





For Week Ending April 2, 1898 


Success with Currants, 


Prolificacy, size and quality of fruit are de- 
pendent upon generous fertilization of the soil 
when the plants are set and more upon fre- 
quent applications after they begin to bear. 
Under favorable ‘conditions the currantisa 
vigorous grower, and of course needs 3 large 
supply of food. Its roots are small and 
fibrous, so fertilizers should be applied gen- 
erously, directly and at least annually. The 
neglect to yearly dress the bushes after of 
bearing age is the reason many fail to suc- 
ceed 1n the cultivation of this fruit. These 
annual dressings need not be large but should 
be applied about the roots of the bushes and 
always in the fali before the ground freezes. 

Any well rotted manure will be beneficial, 
also the addition of wood ashes, bone-meal 
or chemical fertilizer. An application of ni- 
trate of sodain April when the leaves are 
coming out, say 150 lbs per acre, and the same 
amount again when the fruit is two-thirds 
grown,gives excellent results. This would be 
a small handful to each hili, sprinkled about 
the bushes a little distance from the stalks. 
An examination of the root system of this 
plant will convince one of the necessity of fre- 
quent applications of fertilizing elements to 
nsure good crops of fruit. The roots grow in 
a limited space and largely near the surface, 
hence, barn manure applied in the fal] affords 
protection against frost, while the rain and 
melting snow carry the soluble elements into 
the soil, where they are appropriated by the 
roots when growth commences in early spring. 

The prevalence of the gooseberry saw-fly 
larve is looked upon by many as a serious 
drawback in the currant and gooseberry cul- 
ture. If looked after from the time the leaves 
begin to develop up to the 15th of June, it 
can be readily controlled. Use white heilebore 
as an insecticide. Dust onthe bushes when 
damp or apply a spray, mixing one ounce of 
the hellebore with a pail of water. Paris green 
is more effective, a level teaspvonful to a pail 
of water being sufficient. This may be used 
early in the season and the hellebore later, if 
found necessary to spray after Junel0. A 
later brood of insects appears usualiy after the 
fruit is picked, which should be destroyed tu 
prevent defoliation of the piants and subse- 
quent injury of the following year’s crop of 
fruit. 





How to Raise Tomatoes—Iill. 
A. A. HALLADAY, VERMONT. 





In field culture I have never practiced trim- 
ming. However, where the land has been 
heavily manured with green stable manure, 
clipping off the ends of the vines will hasten 
ripening. There are many methods of train- 
ing the tomato. The most common one is the 
rack or ladder trellis, made by driving stakes 
into the ground on each side the row, nailip¢ 
long strips of boards on top and laying sticks 
across these between the plauts. Another 
method is that known as the hoop trellis. 
These can be purchased at almost any hard- 
ware store and are made of wood or wire. 
When properly cared for they will last many 
years. The objection to this trellis is tha it 
holds the vines too closely together and hin- 
ders picking or ripening. 

Then there is the post and wire .rellis, 
which is certainly an improvement over the 
preceding ones in some respects, inasmuch as 
it holds the fruit well up from the ground. 
Tomato vines have to be tied, as this plant is 
not aclimber. The post and wire trellis 1s 
made by setting stout posts at each end of the 
row, and intermediate posts as often as every 
20 ft. Three or four wires are stretched tight- 
ly and fastened securely to each post. The 
end posts should be set firmly in the ground or 
the weight of the vines will draw them to- 
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gether. This trellis should be moved each 
year, as it is not well to grow tomatoes on the 
same ground year after year. A very good 
trellis is made of slats and wires. One objec- 
tion to this is that it brings a part of the 
vines away from the sun. 

fhe best method of growing the tomato and 
the one which I believe will give the best sat- 
isfaction where not more than 100 or 200 
plants are to be grown, is the stake trellis. 
To grow them in this manner requires strong 
poles somewhat larger than bean poles and 
about eight or nine feet long. Sharpen these 
and set them very firmly in the ground before 
setting the plant. It is better to put them ina 
single row if possible,running the row east and 
west, and the poles can be set two feet apart; 
if more than one row is set place the rows 
three feet apart, which will give room for 
passing between. Set a good stocky plant up 
close to each pole and care for it the same as 
recommended for the other methods of train- 
ing. When the plant gets well established in 
its new quarters it will send out new shoots 
from just above each leaf, which if left will 
grow until they equal in size tné main stalk. 
As often as once each week these side shoots 
or laterals must be pinched off, leaving only 
the main stalk. Never disturb the top or ter- 
minal bud,as this is the one that produces the 
fruit. Do not fail to keep every one of che 
laterals or side shoots pinched off. 

As the plants grow, tie the one stalk to the 
pole, using soft twine known as wool twine, 
for the purpose. These stalks will grow from 
six to 10 ft high and produce an abundance of 
the choicest tomatoes and you will get. more 
bushels of far better fruit that will ripen ear- 
lier and better than by any other method. 
They oveupy less room in the garden, are 
very attractive and the fruit is always clean 
and is easier to gather. 


pa 

Formation of Small Lawns —Sodding is mos 
satisfactory. Success depends upon the thor- 
ough prepaiation of the soil. This should be 
spaded up deep and made as rich as possible. 
In laying sod, it is important that the pieces 
are cut with a sharp knife and made of even 
width so that they match well, making an 
uninterrupted turf which should be beaten 
down with the back of a spade firmly, after 
which it should be thoroughly watered. Of 
course if there are any roots of perennial 
weeds in the sod, they should be removed 
before laying, but the main point is to select 
a good, clean piece of turf from which to cut 
the sod. If seed is sown, Kentucky blue- 
grass makes a nice lawn, but the special lawn 
mixtures are adapted for various conditions. 





Farmers are slowly seliing their reserves of 
hay, many being inclineg to hold until May 
and June. The last crop here was very infe- 
rior in quality; uch ot it damaged by rain.— 
{Bridge & Souter Madison Co N Y. 











A GOOD PAIR OF HOLSTEINS. 
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Cutting Oats for Hay. 


LEWIS 0, FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





If oats are cut when the tips of tne heads 
begin to turn, or while the kernel is in the 
dongh and the straw green, they will make one 
of the very best foods for dairy cattle and are 
second in value only to clover hay. When 
the oats are sown for this purpose about one- 
fourth more seed to the acre should be used, 
the object being to get a large yield of fine 
straw to the acre. 

It is always advisable to use some early va- 
riety of oats, which may be cut and stored 
away before commencing the harvest of other 
sinall grain. Sow the oats on land that has 
been plowed in the fall, and which is reason- 
ably free from weed seeds. Hay oats should 
not be sown on any very fertile land, as it 
will then be liable to lodge and be ruined by 
rust and rot. 

It w.ll in most cases he best to cut the 
oats with a binder, as close to the ground as 
possible. Care should be taken to have the 
bundles made very small, so as to cure well 
in the shock without molding in the center 
of the bundles. Only small oblong shocks 
should be put up, in orderto have them dry 
out quickly and thoroughly. Oats sown for 
hay can very properly be cut with a mower, 
and secured in the same way asany other vari- 
ety of hay, but the crop will not be so con- 
venient to handle, as when cut with a self- 
binder and there is always more or less soil 
mixed with the hay. Thenif the weather is 
rainy there is much more danger of damage. 
If necessary to stack it out in the field, cover 
with some wild native hay, as oat hay does 
not shed water readily. Land upon which 
oats have grown for hay, if plowed immedi- 
ately after the hay has been removed, will be 
in a first-class condition for raising a good 
crop of wheat. 

——— 
Does Farming Pay? 


J. H, SLEDD, VIRGINIA, 





To the above question the great mass of 
farmers, especially in the south, would answer 
No, without hesitation. If the answer given 
be true, why not act on a business principle 
and seek some other investment for the cap- 
ital employed? Such would be the common 
sense method. 

That farming, in many cases, does not pay 
is too true, but cannot reasons be found for 
it, other than those, so often given, of excess- 
ive taxation and the low price of farm prod- 
ucts? Asarule the farmer who is a failure 
would be as unsuccessful in any other branch 
of business, should he conduct that business 
upon the same principle and give it uo more 
thought than he dves his farming operations. 

Shiftlessness is too often the cause of fail- 
ure. Things that need attention are left to go 
to ruin. In every avocation the man who 
succeeds is the one who attends strictly to his 
business—studies all its details and keeps up 
with the income and the outgo. The exten- 
sive rather than the intensive plan of farming 
is the ruin of many. The item of labor is not 
considered and a large area of poor land, at 
great expense for ‘‘hired help’’ and imple- 
ments, is cultivated. The crop fails to meet 
expenses and then comes the cry ‘‘hard 
times,’’ ‘‘poor crop,’’ ete. ; 

Curtail the area, make ricli, either by barn- 
yard wanure or artificial fertilizers,that which 
is cultivated, dispense with sv much hired 
help and the harvest will amply repay any for 
the trial, converting the most skeptical to the 
truth of the propusition that intensive farm- 
ing does pay. 


” 


_ — — 
Sunflower Ensilage and Fodder. 
J. V. HENRY NOTT, NEW YORK, 





I have been feeding sunflowers as fodder 
and ensilage for the past seven years, having 
found by accident that they were as good for 
milk or butter as corn. I cultivate the same 
as corn,except I give much more hen manure. 
I cut when the seed reaches the dough state, 
and run all through the ensilage cutter. ‘I 


have fed when newly cut with good results in 
helping out short pasturage. 

The early frosts of autumn do not hurt sun- 
ii cers, hence they are very valuable as a sec- 


FARM AND FIELD 


ond crop, and by planting late in the fall they 
will come on rapidly in spring, giving an 
early summer cutting. I bave had plants 14 ft 
high when corn was just coming up. They do 
well on any corn land and, like corn, respond 
to liberal feeding. I have never fed the seed 
to chickens, but have planted largely about 
the house to fence out malaria. An army sur- 
geon once told me that when stationed in 
Texas his house was the only one free from 
malaria because he filled his grounds with 
sunflowers. We have not hada case at my 
home since beginning this practice. 

When saving seed it is best to save that 
which grows on branching plants, as the 
small heads are much easier run through the 
rollers of the cutter than the mammoth single 
heads. When filling the silos I put in one 
load of sunftowers to two of corn. 





A Handy Stone Boat. 
WILL BENTZIEN. 





A stone boat is a necessity on most farms 
and the vne shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration will be found very handy. The 
runners @ are about 6 in thick with a natural 
crook at the forward end. The narrow strip 0 
running parallel with the runner and holding 
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VIEW OF STONE BOAT FROM ABOVE. 


down the cross boards is of three-fourths inch 
elm. The front plank in the platform is two 
inches thick. The whole structure is held to- 
gether by wire spikes. In driving these use 
a small bit for starting the hole, as this will 
prevent splitting the material. 

The pole, e, shown detached is an important 
feature and should never be omitted. The 
chain d passes freely through the mortise in 
the pole and by passing a small bolt through 
a link in the chain, better control can be had 
of the stone boat descending a hill or back- 
ing the team. The draft, however, should be 
wholly frum the steel coupling and not from 
the chain. The small standards can be used 
for supporting side boards if these are 
wanted. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





High thinking goes well with high farming. 

Farm the land red hot. 

‘The truck farmer sells mostly high-flavored 
water and air. 

Cattle will 
owner. 

A tripod of good farming: 
good care, good marketing. 

Fall plowing fattens the profits. 

Never allow two men, two cuws or 
acres, to do the work of one. 


pattern atter an ill-tempered 


Good stock, 


two 


ciate 
Holding Up the Wagon Pole.—Where two 
horses are driven the weight of the pole is of- 
ten a very con- 
siderable factor 
in making the 
team tired or 
© fretful. Help the 
horses all that 
is possible. Puta hght pulley on the pole, as 
shown in the illustration, and carry a small 
piece of rope so as to attach to the load in the 
way suggested whenever it’s possible to do 
so. The best faru.ers are most thoughtful of 
the comfort os their animals. 


Subsoiling Conserves Moisture.—The Wis- 
econsin station found that in subsoiled ground, 
there was more water in the second, third and 
fourth foot than in soil not treated, bus that 
the surface foot was drier. 





Recovered Marshes and swamp lands and 
land containing large quantities of sand al- 
most always need liberal applications of pot- 
ash. 











MANORES AND FERTILIZERS, 


Importance of Stable Manure, 


O. J, VINE, OHIO. 








Stable manure should be the average farm. 
er’s main dependence for keeping up his 
land. It is bis deposit bank, and uuless his 
deposits are large, he cannot expect to grow 
large crops very long. <A serious mistake that 
many farmers make, is in not taking proper 
care of the manure after it is made. They 
spread it promiscuously over a large yard, the 
cattle tramping it into the mud, with all the 
rain from the clouds falling upon it, and 
perhaps the water from the roof in addi- 
tion, leaching the most valuable parts out 
of it. In many cases it lies in the yard al- 
most a year before it is taken to the fields. 
The better plan by far is to take it to the 
fields about as fast as made, and spread it 
at once. 

The soil has a peculiar affinity for attracting 
and holding the elemenis of plant food, and 
unless the land is very hilly, little or none 
will be wasted. The safest and best plan is to 
get the manure within reach of a profit-pro- 
ducing plant at the earliest possible moment. 

For several years I have been practicing 
the soiling system, wholly orin part, and by 
keeping wy stock stabled almost continuously 
for eight or nine months,and half the time dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, I am enabled to 
make a large amount of very good manure. 
Whiie I raise wheat and other grains, nota 
forkful of straw is wasted. If farmers would 
practice stabling their stock more generally, 
instead of allowing them to ‘‘rough it’’ 
around a straw stack, they would have better 
stock and more and hbetter manure. Siraw 
that has been simply thrown about the yard 
and tramped under foot, is of very little value 
as manure. 

Many farmers take pains to save the solid 
excrement of the stock, but pay liftle or no 
attention to saving the liquid, not knowing 
that it contains even more valuable constit- 
uents than the solid parts. Yet most of the 
potash and much of the nitrogen is in the 
liquid manure, but much of it is allowed to es- 
cane through defective floors, or to leach out, 
in the yard. If it must be piled in the yard 
any lengtl of time, it should by all means 
be piled in a small,compact heap, exposing as 
little of the surface as nossible. A manure 
shed is a very good place in which to store it, 
if one is fortunate enough to have it. 

Another mistake that is apt to be 
in the application of manure. The 
thorities agree in saying that light and repeat- 
ed applications are much better than fewer 
and heavier ones. The heavier applications 
contain more plant food than the first crop can 
well utilize, and before the second crop foi- 
lows the rains have varried it lown so far 
that part of it is likely to be lost. 

With proper care and system in making and 
the exercise of good judgment in applying 
manure, the majority of farmers can increase 
the fertility of their farms without the pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers. It should be 
borne in mind that manure from animals fed 
on rich feeds, such as bran,oil meal and grain 
of different kinds, is much richer than an 
equal quantity’of manure from animals fed 
almost entirely on hay or straw. Our animals 
are able to extract only a certain percentage ot 
the strength or elements in the feed, the bal- 
ance passing into the manure. 

It is estimated that the liguid and solid ma- 
nure fromm a well-fed cow has a commercial 
value of $20 to $24 per year. This implies the 
best of care in saving and applying it. This 
being the case, does it not behoove farmers to 
be a little more alert in this branch of their 
business? With care in handling and applying 
manure, and a systematic rotation in which 
clover is an important factor and is used 
largely in-piowing under, a farmer can iu- 
prove his soil very quickly and cheaply. The 
majority of soils are deficient in humus, and 
the plowing under of clover supplies this defi- 
ciency easier than it can be supplied any oth- 
er way. Even if the clover be removed,about 
half of the plant food is contained in the 
roots. The farmer is obliged to leave those 
for the next crop to feed upon. 


made, is 
best au- 












Success in Growing Onion Sets 
MRS JOHN GAILLARD, ERIE CO, PA. 





Onion sets have been grown along this lake 
shore for 25 years and the growers could not 
be induced to change their occupation for any 
other kind of farming. To those wishing to 
enter the field for the first time a few things 
must be strictly adhered to. First of all, 
secure good seed. This can be - purchased of 
any reliabie seedsman the first season, .after 
that every grower raises his own by sowing a 
few rows thinner, allowing them to grow 
larger. The yellow Strausburgs, the only vari- 
ety a heginner should try to handle,are raised 
throughous the whole onion belt. 

As for soil, almost any kind, except stiff 
clay, properly prepared and managed will 
raise onion sets. Every variety has some 
drawback; a coarse gravel must be planted 
shallow, and the stones mast be gathered or 
they interfere with the wheel hoe, making 
cultivation slow and tedious. A black, sandy 
loam raises the best of sets, but more labor 
will be required to prepare the ground for the 
seed: after plowing and harrowing, a heavy 
roller goes over the field, then a fine toothed 
harrow follows, going twice over. A heavy 
float drawn by one horse goes once over, then 
the one horse drag. This float makes a hard 
seed bed; the little onion, as svon as the root- 
lets reach this hard bed, begins to form bot- 
toms. Otherwise if ground is soft too far 
down the roots keep reaching down and inva- 
riably make a drawn, bottle set, with a great 
mauy scullions. Ifa rain comes on before 
the seed can be got in, the float goes on the 
field again, likewise the harrow. It goes on 
the second time if there are lumps as large as 
a walnut. The float grinds and crushes 
them all. No animal, horse or dog, goes on 
the field after this. 

A marker with six teeth, just as far apart 
as the width of the wheel hoe, is drawn across 
the field by a man walking backward. The 
seed drill follows these marks, the drill set to 
sow 85 lbs to the acre, on ground that will 
raise a good crop of potatoes or corn. A com- 
plete fertilizer, kainit, unleached ashes,any one 
or all sown broadcast, increases the yield. 
Good land turns off five to six bushels to the 
pound of seed. Don’t put fresh stable manure 
on unless you want to weed all summer; nor 
be in too big hurry to get your seed-in early. 
From the first to the tenth of May will be 
early enough. Beginners are liable to get their 
seed in too deep. This wiil always make 
scullions. If some of the seed lays on top of 
the ground after sowing, it is all right, for on 
mellow soil the first rain will cover it suffi- 
ciently. In cuitivating throw the dirt away 
from the rows as much as possible; deep cov- 
ering ruins the sets. If these simple rules are 
carried out anyone can enter the field asa 
grower, but a great deal more must be learned 
by experience. 

Improved Prospects in the Canning Industry 
and higher prices are taking the place of pre- 
vious depression. The Klondike trade is 
calling for vast quantities of canned fruits and 
vegetables, also for evaporated apples, evap- 
orated potatoes and onions, etc. This Klon- 
dike market is an entirely new one, and in 
1899 promises to consume even more dried and 
canned goods than this season. So great is 
the call for evaporated onions that the Ger- 
man article imported has advanced from its 
usual price of 20c per lb to over 60c at San 
Francisco. This has led some evaporating 
concerns to dry the old crop onions, while 
it is possible that the early new crop at the 
south may be thus utilized in a few instances, 
The European demand for American canned 
goods is also better, the war scare leading to 
larger purchases. Grocers in this country are 
also buying far more liberally than at this 
Season during the past three years. Old can- 
heries are putting in new machinery and new 
factories are more common, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, than for several years. The 
trade seems to believe, or at least hope, that 
the conditions noted - will continue long 
enough to prevent overproduction during 
both ’98 and ’99. We advise caution, however, 
as it would be better for both growers and 
canners to produce too little 1ather than too 
much for the trade, 





MONEY CROPS 


lightens 
the 


load— 





Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardie® and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


Potash. 


FRE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New Vork. 
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STANDARD 
FERTILIZERS | 


THE WORLD'S SEST 


WINS 


BRADLEY FERTILZERCO.. 
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GOUUIWIN 
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DON’T WASTE Grain 


vv 








or money sowing by handor  \ ‘<S 
with cheap imitations of the es” we ‘ ‘ ; 
CAHOON Ss. 


Broadcast 


SEED SOWER 


which is the most 
economical, accurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 
made. Acknowledged 
standard of the world 
for past 30 years. 
“Get the Best.” If 
your dealer will not 
supply you write to us, 


Circulars Free. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. 


22222 OOOO 2444444444446 64646646665 


PRAY PUMPS 


Bucket—barrel. Continuous stream 
50 ft. Best for orchard, garden, 
house. 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
eager ay Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 

x. paid: No.1, tin, @1.50; eg $25 
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No. 5. all brass, @4. Cat 
‘anted, W. M. Johustum & Co. Box 59, Canton, 0. 














Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER 60.,¢ 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materia!s supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 











$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS YORK, PA, 


EVERGREENS, 


: stock in Amer 
ica, including 

>Colorado Blue Spruce 

and Douglas Spruce 

of Colorado. 

Aiso 



















DOUGLA®’ SONS 
Waukegan, ad 
a 








with our Pu 
they STIR. ana 


2 Ii 
Spray. &~ Get 
our Factory to Farm 

prices. 12 stylee 
spray pumps. 
1ELD FORCE PUMP G0.» 
rt. . * 


5 (00 Market St., Lockpo 


POTATOES 2c? 


Largest Seed POTATO growers in America. 
The “Rural New- Yorker” Fri Salzer’s Early 
Wisconsin a yield of 786 bushels per acre. 
Prices dirt chea Our great *eed Book, 11 
Farm Seed Samplics, worth $10 to get astart,for 
10c.postage. JO A.SALZER SEED C:}., LaCrosse, Wis, 



































URPEE’S 


WRITE TO-DAY. 





FARM ANNUAL tg98 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 
Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 189, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere, 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

















The Lay « Land 


makes no difference to the farmer with a * Planet Jr.’? Pivot Wheel, 
Riding Cultivator and Plow, Marker and Ridger. It works 
equally well in hills and hollows; on flat land and hill sides. Can be 


ilized world. If you would like to know how they can 
be of help to you send for the “ Planet Jr.” Book 

for 189. §, L. ALLEN & CO., 

4107 Market St. Philadelphia. 
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Orchard Planting. 


ALBERT G. EVANS, OHIO, 





When buying trees, it pays to get them with 
well fogmed roots and sturdy stems. If they 
ure delivered before the ground is prepared to 
receive them, heel them in by digging a shal- 
low trench where the roots can be fairly 
buried, allowing the stems to lie almost prone 
upon the ground. Cover the buried roots with 
a good layer of straw to keep the moisture in 
the encompassing earth. The better the'soil 
the thriftier the trees will grow. Do not 
think they will respond to poor conditions 
better than other plants, for you will live to 
mourn your error. Select a sheltered posi- 
tion; that is,one not full in the usual track of 
ravaging storms. Plow a litvle deeper than 
you have ever plowed the piece before. Then 
tine the soil with the best instruments at your 
command. Trees as well as grain will repay 
the extra expense. 

If the plot lies facing a road or lane, make 
that the basis from which to lay out the rows, 
running them at right angles away from this 
base. A strong wire about two hundred feet 
long is an excellent instrument to use in stak- 
ing out. File shallow notches in it as far 
apart as you wisk the trees to stand—say 


* ¥ * ¥ * x x 
* £ * * * & & 
¥ ¥ * ss a * ¥ 


* ¥ * * * * ¥ 


FIG 1, SQUARE PLANTING. 

twenty feet for peach, pear, plum or cherry 
and thirty feet for apple—then stretch it out, 
sticking a peg at each notch, which can be 
designated by small rags for the sake of plain- 
ness. If the orchard is wider than the length 
of the wire, prolong the staked line by re- 
stretching the wire from the end of the in- 
complete row. By taking care tu have a cor- 
rect start and make the beginnings of rows at 
regular intervals on the base line,all the trees 
will line up, ne matter whether the point of 
view commands a straight or oblique squint,as 
seen in Fig 1. Another mode of arrargement 
which, under certain conditions, may be de- 
sirable, is the quincunx planting shown in 
Fig 2. But the most economical, beautiful 
and convenient arrangement is the hexagon- 
al. Every three trees form an equilateral tri- 
angle, and each tree, except the outside ones, 
stands in the center of a circle described by 
six others standing at equal distances around 
it. 

The land prepared and staked,you are ready 
tu dig holes. When ready to pull up the tree 
peg for this purpose, mark its position by us- 
ing a piece of 1x4 pine four feet long, in the 
center and ends of which notches are cut. 
Place the center notch at the tree peg and 


’ * . x * 
* * * . * 
* * * % % 
* * * * a ¥ 
* * * + * 
FIG 2, QUINCUNX PLANTING. 


stick other pegs at the end notches. Then 
pull up the tree peg, dig the hole and when 
ready tu place the tree, lay the board with the 
end nutches fitting their respective pegs and 
locate the tree at the center notch. Thisisa 
simple and good way. 

As you plant, dip the roots of each tree into 
a bucket of water, then place it in the hole 
with the budding scar a trifle below the sur- 
face of the ground. Work rich top soil, weil- 
tined, all around the rootlets, pressing it firm- 
ly with the hands, and take care to lay each 
root according to its natural bent. Humor all 
idiosyncrasies of roots. Cut off broken or 
bruised roots, making the slope of the cut on 
the underside. When enough earth has been 


pressed into place to enabie the tree to stand, 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


use the shovel for the rest, watching to keep 
the tree in position with regard to line and 
perpendicular position. If out of plumb at all, 
lean it toward the direction of prevailing 
winds. As the earth goes into the hole, tamp 
it just as though you were setting a fence post, 
and I would emphasize this point, for it is im- 
portant enough to mean success, or failure. 
Thus laid out and the trees carefully selected 


FIG 3. PLANTING HEXAGONAL. 


and planted, your orchard will be a thing of 
beauty and a source of satisfaction. But do 
not let it grow up in weeds and_ grass. Culti- 
vate it like your corn field, and"keep the trees 
clean by eternal vigijance. 





To Be Successful in Strawberry Growing. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, OHIO, 





To be successful in growing strawberries, a 
rich soil must be availabie, and clean, thor- 
ough culture given during the entire growth 
of the plants. Strawberries require a great 
deal of moisture,especially during the fruiting 
season, and this can be conserved somewhat 
by mulching between the rows or by keeping 
the soil constantly loose on top. If irrigation 
is practicable, this can be used with much 
profit. Of course there are a great many vari- 
eties of strawberries, but there are only a few 
which I have tested that are really adapted to 
southern Ohio. One variety may do remark- 
ably wellina certain section and be almost 
worthless in another. For home and table use 
and near markets, I find the Cumberland, 
Haverland, Cresvent, Bubach, Ivanhoe and 
Ailen’s Seedling very protitable. They are 
vigorous growers and hardy. The yieid is 
large and che fruit uniform. I think the 
Cumberland is probably the best for home 
use, but for shipping it is not so desirable. 

When setting the plants in spring, prepare 
the bed thoroughly, see that the soil is rich 
and as free as possible from noxious weeds 
and grass seeds. During the season, I pick 
out and mark the best plants and use these 
for setting other fielis the next year. In this 
way, the choicest plants can be secured. I 
have always had the best success in setting as 
early in spring as the ground can be worked. 
As soon as growth begins, the strawberry 
fields should be thoroughly cultivated and 
this should be continued until the first of 
September. The weeds and grass must be 
gotten rid of as soon as they make their ap- 


pearance. 
a 


Planting and Caring for Grapevines, 
DR D. T. PRICE, MISS EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Plant vines eight feet apart each way. Run 
rows north and south. Dig holes, 18 inches 
square, and at least 15 inches deep. If to be 
had, put five to eight pounds of old bones in 
the bottom of each hoie, fill the holes with 
good top soil and pulverize it as well as possi- 
ble. One-year-old vines from cuttings are 
best, but those two years old will do. The 
planting should be done as much as _ possible 
with the hands. Place the roots in their nat- 
ural position, and fill around them closely 
with good soil which is fine and mellow. At 
planting, cut the vine back to two buds im- 
“mediately above the top of the original cut- 
ting,so the new growth will start from very 
near the ground. When the buds are well start- 
ed, nub off all except the strongest looking 
ones, thus growing but one vine,which should 
be kept tied up, as it lengthens, to a five-foot 
stake set at the time of planting. 

It is best to trellis at once, but if work is 
pressing this may be deferred till summer or 
fall. The horizontal trellis is recommended. 
In making it, the posts are set 16 feet apart. 
Saw tops off square five or six feet from the 
ground. A cross piece of 2x4 two feet iong is 





laid on the top of euch post, 


and securely 
nailed at right angles to the direction of the 
row. Three,No 12 galvanized wires are stapled 


to these cross-pieces, one directly over the 
posts, and the others one inch from the end; 
of the cross-pieces. When the growth of the 
vine has reached the center wire pinch off the 
top. The formation of laterals or branches 
now begins, and they should be so pinched 
back and directed as to cover all three of the 
wires with healthy bearing canes or vines. 

Very little summer pruning is done with 
the knife, but prune frequently with thumb 
and finger. ‘The ends of the bearing shoots 
are pinched off two or three leaves beyond the 
last cluster of fruit, and most of the barren 
shoots are removed. The important point to 
be remembered in pruning is, that all the 
fruit is made on wood which grew during the 
previous year, und enough of this should al- 
ways be left to bearafull crop. Prune early 
in winter to avoid bleeding. Cut back the 
bearing shoots to from two to four joints, 
according to the number of them on each 
vine. As no very explicit directions can be 
given for pruning in all cases, every grower 
must exercise his own intelligent judgment in 
the matter. If bones have been used as di- 
rected, a shovelful of wood ashes to the vine 
every year or two will be sufficient fertiliz- 
ing ; otherwise fertilize as needed,making sure 
that enough potesh and phosphoric acid are 
used. Cultivate sufficiently often and thor- 
oughly to keep the soil mellow and free from 
weeds. 


Growing Brussels Sprouts.—These require 
the same treatment as cabbage. The soil must 
be rich and contain considerable moisture. If 
the sinall sprouts do not grow rapidly they 
will be tough. Sow seed in a hotbed and 
transplant, or scatter seed in hills and thin. 
Give the plants plenty of room. Have the rows 
30 inches apart and the plants two-feet apart. 
Ordinary culture will suffice. Sprouts half an 
inch in diameter are thought to be more pal- 
atable than larger ones. The top leaves are 
sometimes used as greens. Among the best 
varieties are Improved Dwarf, Improved 
Matchless and Paris Market. 








The San Jose Scale Scare has passed some- 
what and horticulturists have wisely conclud- 
ed that this new pest is no more to be fear3d 
than many others. The condemnation it has 
received everywhere will cause growers to use 
every means within their power to get rid of 
it and the result will undoubtedly be that it 
will be completely exterminated or at least 
effectually held in check. The rongh bark 
should be removed from the trunks of the 
trees and then they should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a solution of whale-oil soap.—{J. 
W. Sylvester. 


Gooseberry Mildew.—The superiority of po- 
tassium sulphide as a preventive of this dis- 
ease is clearly shown by experiments dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No 133 of the New York ex- 
periment station (Geneva). This fungicide, 
lysol, formalin and bordeaux mixture were 
tested side by side during 1897 and the potas- 
sium sulphide plats not only showed a smaller 
percentage of mildew injury but yielded a 
much larger quantity of perfect fruit. The 
early treatments also proved better than those 
begun medium early or late. 





Cheap Sweet Potato Plants.—When the vines 
are about 18 inches Ieng, 


cut off 12 or 14 inches 
and set out as shown 
in the _ illustration. 


Treated in this way,this 
planted vine will raise 
the best of potatoes and 
its removal will not in- 
jure the original plant.—‘Albert Shewmaker, 
Missouri. 








Sub-Watering has been found profitable for 
both flowers and vegetables in the green- 
house. The first eost for arrangements is con- 
siderable but the greater profit soon makes up 
the difference. 


Moist Atmosphere and close packing of 
fruit favor the development of the soft spot of 
oranges. 
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EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 Pages—Handsomely Illustrated 


THE INNER EXPERIENCES OF 
A CABINET MEMBER'S WIFE 


Intensely interesting letters, describing actual real-life 
ings in social and official Washington. 


happen- 
These papers tell of 


facts only, and the authorship is naturally withheld, though 


they are none the less interesting on that account. 


a New 


ah 
\ 
¥ A HEAVEN. 

KISSING HILL 
ty Unquestionably Miss M gener’ 
\ best novel—a romance o 
| York society girl—commences 
ce in the Easter number. 

FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 
“Py HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. 


i 
ca 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits 

of famous writers and small Wee 
reproductions of some of the ( a 
illustrations that are to appear 

in the Journal in future nu-nbers, = 








$1.00 per Year 
10 cts. a Copy 
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LILIAN BELL 


SEES THE GERMANS 


Perhaps the brightest of these 
lively foreign letters from this 
American girl abroad appears in 
this special Easter number. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


Ruth Ashmore gives a delight- 
fully common-sense talk about 
this type of the girl of to-day, 
in the Easter number. 


* The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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JAPAN PLUMS. Large stock of best varieties. Full 

* assortinent of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


’ The coming Strawberr 
Hall $ Favorite Best of 50 varieties again 
the past season; 50 other kinds No. 1 stock. 
Rasp., Black., &c. ‘ECOND CROP 
Seed Potatoes ripen earlier and make larger 
crops than any others. Descriptive catalogue 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


NUT AND FRUIT TREES 


Of all desirable varieties. 
Immense Stock. 
300 Acres—60 Years. 
BOOK ON NuT CULTURE, 157 PAGES, 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS, telling how to 
ropagate, market and cook them. 
RICE, $1.00, or free with an order of 
Nut Trees for $5. Catalogue free. 
Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, 
Parry, New Jersey. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. fne‘varieties and prices, 
A. R. WES 


TON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 














CHINQUAPIN, 








MARYLAND FARMS, Descriptive Price List free 
J. Leland Hanna, Law Building, Baltimore, Md, 









Seeds Need Not 
Be Swallowed. 


= “First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will 


= ship round the world.” 
s Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 
CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, 


Early or Late. 
Elegant Catalogue 


FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 


Insist on our Seals and [. you buy. 











Sey Fruit Book Ssewskasiecaacwestet We PAY FREIGHT 


colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. K LOUISIANA, 
oy: ‘ aaene maton ort F720 cost LESS, yet Stark, -— 
° new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- bette ti Rockport, 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERYTHING, S=o=e soaneibie. ROS 


—— 








==" is impossible. 


Dansville, N.Y; 


shield 
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Plants. 


Don’t Buy a Tree or Plant 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN OUR 1898 SPRING CATALOGUE. 
A larger and finer stock than ever before. 
Fruit, Shrubs and Ornamental Stock in proportion, : 
Everything that any fruit grower can need. Our customers are never disappointed. 


3,000,000 Strawberry 





T. J. DWYER & SON, P. 0. Box 55 , Cornwall, N. Y. 
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Farm Income and Outgo. 





In figuring the farm profits it is not less im- 
portant to know the returns from what the 
farmer sells, than is the outlay in articles 
which he is obliged to buy. A _ gratifying at- 
tendant of the general advance in farm pro- 
fits, beginning last summer, is the fact that 
there has been no relative increase in the 
price of many commodities which the farmer 
buys. Flour costs a little more than a year 
ago, and so with sugar and salt, while coffee 
1s cheaper and has never been lower than to- 
day. This applies also to cotton goods, with 
phenomenally low prices for such standards 
as calicoes and sheetings. , Woolen goods 
cost somewhat more than a year ago, to offset 
the advance in wool. Pure white lead for 
house painting continues low in price, favor- 
able to the farmer,while linseed oil is costing 
more, due to the advance iu flax. Building 
material generally has scored no advance. 

The following table of wholesale prices, 
compiled largely from Bradstreet’s, shows 
the course from April, 1897, upto March of 
this year; variations since the date last nam- 
ed have not been sufficient to materially affect 
the general trend. Quotutions refer in some 
instances to New York and in others to Chi- 
cago. 

WHAT THE FARMER HAS TO SELL. 

Mar 1 Septl July 1 Aprl 
1898 1897 1897 1897 
81.0535 80.9634 80.6334 B0.953¢ 

353g «635% —(«w288K («3035 


Wheat, No 2 red, bu, 
Corn, No 2 mixed, bu 


Oats, No 2 mixed, »u, 31 -233g «= o215Q 0S w2236 
Beeves, native steers, 100 lbs, 5.50 §.25 4.40 4.95 
Sheep. prime, 1:0 Ibs, 4.50 3.50 4.25 4.30 
Hogs, prime, 100 Ibs, 4.00 4.25 3.40 4.00 
Butter, emy, Ib, 194g 18 15 21 
Cheese, ch, 1b, 0814 093 07% 12% 
Beans, marrow, bu, 1.40 1.45 1.15 1.10 
Potatoes, 180 Ibs, 2.25 2.00 1.25 1.20 
Onions, red, bbl, 2.00 2. _ 4.50 
Cotton, mid up, Ib, 0645 O73 07% 07% 
Wool, O and Pa X washed, Ib, 27 -22 2 1943 
Hops, N Y state. Ib, 16 06 07 .10 
Tobacco, med leaf, Ib, 1534S 14 10 
Hay, tim prime, 100 lbs, 75 15 75 80 


WHAT THE FARMER HAS TO BUY. 


Mar ! Septl1 July 1 April 

1898 1897 1897 1897 

$4.40 $4.6" $3.90 $4.00 
06% 06% = .0734 


Flour, winter, bbl, 
0824 


Coffee, green Rio, 1b, 


Sugar, gran, lb, A544 05 0435 .0434 
Tea, fair, lb, 193, «= .20 18 19 
Molasses, perme, gal, 29 27 .23 25 
Salt, fine, bb] 85 65 -60 65 
Rice, domestic, Ib, -05 05 0444 045 
Print cloths, yd, 0214 025g 0234 0236 
Sheetings, yd, 04°, .04 04% .05 
Linseed oil, gal, 43 40 29 32 
Nails, wire, keg, 1.75 1.60 1.75 1.75 
Timber, spruce, per M, 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 


Grape Shippers Organize, 





The organization of shippers in the northern 
Ohio grape belt, to secure more uniformity in 
prices next season, has attracted considerable 
attention. The shippers who have agreed to 
operate under the plan adopted are as follows: 
A. J. Nuhfer, T. 5. Clymonts, H. C. Priday, 
Thomas Folger, C. M. Oviatt, C. W. Fuller 
and D. W. Warner. The territory includes 
most of the grape growing districts from To- 
ledo to Erie. 


The plan adopted includes the following 


points: 1. Harmony between shippers and 
managers in establishing a uniform daily 
price. 2. Each association to have its own 


headquarters and transact its own affairs in- 
dependent of otkers, except that there shall 
be daily communication between the various 
associations and a rigid adherence to agreed 
prices, the managers to arrange for intelligent 
distribution of grapes to prevent glutting the 
markets. 3. Each manager to furnish a bond 
of $500. 4. A recommendation that managers 
secure suitable rooms in Cleveland where they 
will be in touch with each other for conven- 
ience of consultation as circumstances de- 
wand. 5. Expense of these rooms to be paid 
by the managers pro rata from the shipments 
of each year. 6. The vote of each manager to 
be in proportion to his shipmens of the day 
previous. Shippers in the commercial vine- 
yard sections of New York and Michigan have 
not yet perfected any organization of this 
character. . 





A Large Canning Enterprise is conducted 
by the Erie Preserving Co. It has canneries 
at Farnham, Fenton, Lockport and North Col- 
lins, N J, and at St Catherines, Ont. The 
crops contracted for this season, and their 
prices are as follows: Sweet corn, 1800 acres, 


at $8 per ton of ears in the husk delivered at 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTULE 


the factory for the best varieties—Country 
Gentleman and Crosby, $7 for Potter's Excel- 
sior and Hickox, and $6 for Stowell’s Ever- 
green; green peas, 1600 acres at 35c per bu 
for sweet wrinkled varieties, 374¢ for Alaska; 
string heans, 220 acres at 40c per bu of 30 lbs 
for wax, Refugee 30c and 60c for the finest; 
Marrow squash 90 acres at $6 a ton and 20 
acres of Hubbard at $7; pumpkins, 380 acres 
at $2.50 per ton; tomatoes, 283 acres at $6 to 
7 a ton, as to quality. This concern will pay 
out about $200,000 for vegetables this year and 
will also handle fruits. It expects to sell 
about $1,000,000 worth of its goods of the ’98 
pack. Fully $12,000 worth of seed will be 
needed for the more than 4000 acres grown for 
it this year. ‘‘The old rule among cauners,’’ 
said A. H. Fenton to us the other day, ‘‘ was 
that one-third of the selling price of the goods 
went to the farmer, one-third to labor in can- 
ning and the balance for packages, freight, 
selling expenses, incidentals and profits. The 
reduction in the price of tin has changed this 
somewhat, the farmer getting a larger propor- 
tion while the consumer pays less than when 
we had to pay $5 to 9 per box of 190 ibs for 
imported tin, whereas now we get a much 
better quality of American-made tin at $2.80 
a box. There are now 86 tin plate mills in 
the United States and we are exporting tin, 
whereas formerly we had no tin factories but 
imported an inferior tin at a fancy price.”’ 





A Believer in Hay—We are convinced 
through our large correspondence with ship- 
pers, who corroborate our statements, that 
farmers throughout the country as a rule, in- 
cluding Obio, Ind, Ill and Mich, have largely 
disposed of their poorest grades of hay. We 
feel that from now ou the markets will re- 
ceive less of this and an increased amount of 
better grades. The important consuming 
markets of the east and scuth have all been 
overstocked with low grades, carrying de- 
moralization: but owing to the fact that a 
better quality will now appear we look fora 
firmer market.—-([Henry Heile & Sons, Cin- 
cinnati. 





Onions for the .Klondike—The Alaska de- 
mand has given the onion a prominent posi- 
tion on the Pacific coast, and the exhausted 
crop is now being supplemented by heavy 
shipments from Australia. Dried onions 
seem to be the favorite vegetable of the north- 
ern miners and evaporators have been run on 
them as long as the supply of raw material 
lasted. The price has advanced from 85u per 
100 lbs to $1. The Baker evaporator at Pas- 
adena is now working 35 hands on putatoes 
for the same market. 





Warehousemen as Speculators—Conditions 
in the Chicago grain trade have not changed 
and the sentiment is still against owners of 
public elevators going outside their natural 
province of custodians. Over 200 leading 
grain dealers of Illinois have gone on record 
for the unconditional repeal of the law passed 
by the Illinois legislature, giving to the ele- 
vator proprietors the privilege of trading in 
the grain of which they are the public cus- 
todians. The occasion was the spring meet- 
ing of the Illinois grain dealers’ ass’n, and 
the action was unanimous. 


Sweet Corn as a Money Crop is a pretty sure 
thing if one is situated where the ears can be 
marketed when in the roasting stage. What 
grain is not sold in this way makes good feed. 
The fodder is worth all it costs to raise the 
crop, leaving the receipts for corn as net profit. 
The stalks are cut up at the bottom as soon as 
the ears become too old for market and are 
carefully cured in the shock, or put into the 
silo whole or cut ears and all. Either feed is 
preferred for milk or butter production to the 
best hay. The best variety of sweet corn is 
still a moot question. 


The Cider Trade Has Fallen Off greatly from 
what it was 10 years ago, due in great meas- 
ure to the patent stuff sold under the name of 
cider, and also to the large quantities of 
poor stock placed on the market by inexpe- 
rienced persons. Cider stocks are not so heavy 
as last season, but ample for this locality. 
{H. M. Dunlap, President Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society. 








CATTLE AND HOGS. 


Gates for Handling Hogs. 

The device shown in the accompanying 
illustrations for handling hogs when they 
are to be rung or for other purposes, is 
very useful on the ordinary farm. Fig 1 
represents a chute and gates which will 
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FIG 1. 


HOG CHUTE. 


hold 
There is just room enough 
for him to stick his nose out and while 
in this position rings can be inserted. 
The sides of the chutes must be much 
closer together than shown in the en- 
graving, so that the hog cannot turn about, 
In fact the width should be just sufficient to 
allow a hog to pass through. Fig 2 repre- 
sents the side view of another gate and pen 


shut behind and before the hog and 
him in position. 





acs 


FIG 2, DEVICE FOR OPENING GATE. 
so arranged that the door can be opened and 
shut without getting into the pen. These 
devices are suv convenient about the hog lots 
that it is a surprise to me that more of them 


are not in use.—[B. G. Bush, Michigan. 





Controlling the Ox Warble Fly. 





The warble or swelling on the back of cat- 
tle is caused by the larva of a fly which at- 
taches its eggs to the hair on the legs, flanks 


and neck of the animal. These hatch and the 
larvz establish themselves under the skin, 
usually on either side of the backbone. Here 
they feed upon the animal juices until ready 
to pupate, causing the swelling or warble, 
When growth is completed the grub leaves 





SECTION OF WARBLE. 


the warble, drops to the ground, crawls un- 
der the most convenient shelter, such as a 
piece of board, log, etc, and there transforms 
into the fly or adult stage. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how the grub gets under 
the skin. Some entomologists claim that the 
egg is taken into the stomach by the animals 
licking themselves, hatch there, adhering to 
the walls, then the grubs gradually work 
their way toward the surface, where they re- 
main until fully grown. Others hold that the 
eggs hatch where they are laid and the young 
larve bury themselves at once under the 
skin. Whatever method is employed the re- 
sults are the same. 

The best way to get rid of the pest is to kill 








the maggot. This may be done by squeezing 
them out. Place the thumbs near the base of 
the swelling and press firmly until the grub 
is forced out. To prevent the attacks of the 
fly in summer, a mixture of 4 oz flowers of 
sulphur, 1 gill of spirits of tar with a quart of 


LOG x 


DIFFERENT STAGES OF PUPA. ADULT FLY. 


train oil rubbed along the spine, loins and 
ribs is useful. Train oil can be used alone. 
As the fly does not move about from place to 
place freely, its eradication on individual 
farms depends almost completely upon the 
owner. 
hemlet 

New Dorset Club.—Breeders of Dorset sheep, 
becoming dissatisfied with the Dorset Horn 
Sheep Breeders’ association of America be- 
cause of the concentration of power in the 
hands of the secretary,met at Columbus, Ohio, 
and formed the Continental Dorset club 
with the following officers: Pres, J. Fremont 
Hickman; sec, J. E. Wing of Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. The new club promises to be alive or- 
ganization with the objectionable features of 
the old club eliminated. All breeders are 
asked to co-operaté in an honest effort to put 
the Dorset sheep on the high plane that it de- 
serves. 
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Unusual Conditions in Maple Orcharés. 





Owing to the unusually warm weather of 
the past two weeks, and absence of freezing 
temperature, the outlook for even a half crop 
of maple sugar is very poor; in fact is unprec- 
edented, and a severe blow to producers who 
usually count on quite an addition to their 
income from this source. Prices 8c per lb 
for sugar, 55c per gal for syrup in buik.—[C. 
F. Phillips, Cuyahoga Co, O. 

About half a crop so far (March 23), trees 
average 1 to 14 lbs. Syrup has been sola at 
65 to 75c per galin a peddling way, sugar 8 
to 10c per lb. Watertown buyers have con- 
tracted syrup in Lewis Co at 44c per gal, fu- 
ture delivery.—{G. L. Butterfield, Jefferson 
Co, N Y. 

‘Trees were tapped early and the sugar sea- 
son is about over. The amount of sap secured 
has been small and the weather seems unfa- 
vorable for maple sweets this year.—[W. M. 
Cheney, Bradford Co, Pa. 

At Jefferson, northern N Y, but little sugar 
has been made and the outlook is poor. Ar- 
thur Garfield is using a sap boiler new in this 
section. This heater has a pan the same 
width as the front pan, three or four feet long, 
with tubes 10 in long and two in in diame- 
ter extending down into the fire flue. There 
are 25 of these tubes and inthis heater the 
sap boils before it Goes in the main pan di- 
rectly over the fire. Many will be used here 
next year. 

On account of unseasonable weather, like 
April, maple season seems near the end. But 
one good sap run to date and oniy two runs 
in northern Ohio in March totime of writing. 
About half a crop secured of which compara- 
tively little is in first hands. Prices for syrup 
50 to 60c per gal, sugar 7 to 8c per lb, paid by 
dealers at present owing to ‘conditions. —([H. 
F. Johnson, Geauga Co, O 

A poor season for here. Snow nearly all 
went off first week of March, and but little 
trost in the ground. It has frozen some nights 
during the month, so that sap has run some 
but not as it usually does. Sugar about 6c 
per lb here.—[George H. Hurlburt, Franklin 
Co, N Y. 

3ut little sugar ‘has been made and the buds 
are starting, especially on soft maples. The 
season seems to be a very poor one and about 
over at that.—[E. A. Wood, St Lawrence Co, 





Complete Spraying Directions giving formu- 
las for making compounds, datee of applica- 
tion for specific diseases and insect pests can 
be secured free by writing to The Berger Mfg 
Co, Canton, Ohio, stating that you were ask- 
ed to do so by American Agriculturist. You 
will also receive a handsome booklet which 
details the benefits of spraying, describes and 
illustrates the Novelty force and spray pump 
manufactured by this concern. This pump 
can be used for washing windows and car- 
riages, and watering flowers and lawns, as well 
as for general orchard spraying. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 











WORLD’S 
BUTTER CHAMPIONS 


EVERY ONE AN “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” USER. 


HERE have now been six Annual Conventions and Grand 
Competitive Butter Contests of the National Buttermakers 
Association,—1892, 1893, (none in 1894), 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 
The following is the list of years, places of convention, names and 
addresses of Sweepstakes Gold Medal winners, and the highest 








scores. 


made butter : 
Madison, Wis., Louris BRAHE, Washington, Iowa, Segre 


Western Offices : 
RanpoieH & Canat Sts. 





Every prize winning exhibit has béen ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” 


Dubuque, Iowa, C. W. Smita, Colvin’s Park, IL, 
Rockford, I11.., F.C. Our ROGGE, Tripoli, Tow: 98 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, THOS. MILTON, St. Paul, Minn., 97.82 
Owatonna, Minn., H. N. MILLER, Randall, Iowa, “* 98.5 
1898, Topeka, Kas., SAaML. HAUGDAHL, New Sweden, Minn., 98 
Everyone knows that the cream separator does not make the 
butter and likewise every experienced buttermaker knows that the 
‘‘Alpha-De Laval” disc system of separation is not only the most 
thorough but that it at same time delivers the cream into the hands 
of the buttermaker in better condition for perfect buttermaking 
than is possible with any other separator or system. 
The reasons for this are as simple and as certain as gravity itself. 
If you do not understand them and would like to know them send 
for ‘‘ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 or ‘‘ Creamery” catalogue No. 508. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW 


Branch Offices : 
1102 ArcH STREET, 


YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINGS AND | SIDE WALLS. 
or Catal 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING C0., Ltd, Philadelphia 











RELIABLE MEN in every 
ss local or traveling, to in- 
troduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees. fences and bridges 


throughout town and country ; ead oT oe ment; com- 

ee os calers i 065.68 Se er } money ge 
f t to exceec y : 

pe gee . Write for peer ALOy N.Y 

0,N.Y. 


in any bank at start if desired. 


THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO.,BUFFAL 





The Improved 





U. S. Separator 


AGAIN VICTORIOUS. 
At the Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association, held at Manitowoc, Feb. 9-11, 1898, R. M. Bussard, 
Proprietor of the Bussard Creamery, Poynette, Wis., won the 


SWEEPSTAKES 


over the largest number of exhibits 
and finest lots of butter ever exhibited. 
No entry scoring less than 92 points. 


POYNETTE, WIS., Feb. 19, 1898. 


I have received the $25.00 sent me as premium 
on butter that scored the highest (981% ) at the 
Manitowoe Convention of the Wisconsin State 


Dairymen’s Association. 


I got the Sweepstakes 


and three other first prizes, amounting in value 
altogether to $115.00, and all because my No. 1 
U. S. Separator makes such smooth, perfect 


cream. 


It is easy to make fine butter out of 


such cream. R. M. BUSSARD, 


Prop. Bussard’s Creamery. 


Covmmaretiina, Take Notice: The above score (98 1-2) is 
1-2 point higher than the highest score at the great National 


Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Association 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlets. 


recently held at 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A Chapter on Young Turkeys. 


MRS MARIE T. LANIER-MAGRUDER, KENTUCKY. 





Turkey eggs hatch 1n four weeks after set- 
ting. ‘‘Strong’’ eggs hatch out several days 
earlier. 

Take young turkeys from the nest as soon 
as they are dry, to prevent them from mash- 
ing, wrap them up and keepin warm place. 
Give no food fora day and night; there isa 


residuum of yolk to be absorbed and voided. 


Tvo early feeding interferes with this process. 

When all the eggs have hatched, remove 
the turkeys to a temporary coop. Burn the 
nesting straw, whitewash pen and boxes, 
sprinkle with kerosene wash if vermin are 
suspected. Grease heads, throat and under the 
wings of old turkeys. Grease with lard or un- 
salted grease all the small turkeys and return 
them to the pen, and feed, for first week, 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, chopped let- 
tuce and onions, raw or boiled. Feed hens 
grain and some soft food. For regular _ feed 
after first week make curds of buttermilk or 
claubber, scaided and pressed dry from whey. 
Sprinkle occasionally with red pepper. Aiso 
feed plain corn cake, unsalted, crumbled fine 
and moistened with a little water or sweet 
milk; these are the proper foods for young 
turkeys. Feed four or five times a day, in 
an earthenware plate or vessel. Turkeys are 
fastidious as to clean platters and food. If 
eggs are not practicable for diet for the first 
week substitute the curds. Do not give raw 
meal dough, buttermilk or sour milk. These 
produce diarrhea and this disease is the mor- 
tal foe of the turks. 

If it be damp or rainy weather keep the 
turkeys inside the pen for a week, housing 
them in the nesting coops at night. After 
that period let them out every morning after 
the dew has dried off, shutting them up early 
in the evening. Wet, cold quarters, sudden 
showers and early dew baths will produce di- 
arrhea and slay the young turks right and 
left. We always gather ours in and shut up 
safely in the pen at the first signs of a shower. 


————E EEE 
Eggs at Lowest Cost. 
W. H. JENKINS, NEW YORK. 





Eggs have cost me the most when I have 
kept the hens too much on grain rations. I 
believe I can reduce the cost of eggs nearly 
one-half by feeding less grain and in its place 
giving cut clover, cut meat and bone and veg- 
etables both cooked and green. 

Feed them the morning mash of bran mid- 
dlings and corn meal, but only enough to 
partiy satisfy them. Keep the cut clover and 
meat in boxes, so made that they cannot get 
in to scratch them out; also shells and grit. 
Cover a little small grain with litter, to in- 
duce them to exercise, and make the house 
warm and light. 

Do not overcrowd. In my own rooms, 
which are 13 feet square, I can get more eggs 

‘in the winter from 15 hens than I can from 
40, and save more than haif the expense for 
feed. I know of flocks in which five or six 
are cockerels, some are young pullets and 
some are old hens. I need not say that they 
pay but little profit. I keep no cockerels 
among my laying hens, where eggs are sold for 
consumption, but keep one in a room of thor- 
oughbreds whose eggs are wanted for incu- 
bation. 

I want no hens older than two years and 
I want pullets hatched in March and April, 
so they will commence laying in the fall. I 
want no stock that when well fed and cared 
for is nut in condition to lay eggs in the win- 
ter. To further widen the margin of profit I 
try to market my eggs where [I can get above 
market quotations for them, and I certainly 
cannot afford to sell eggs at the country stores 
when I have fine stock. 

Keep the breed of hens that lay the kind of 
eggs your market demands and grade as to 
size and color, then pack clean, strictly fresh 
eggs and ship them to a reliable grocer or 








ROUND SILOS—BEST EVER MADE. 
Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
4 Dog- ‘ihe r, Rye Thresher and Binder, 
Fanning-mill Feed-mill, Saw-machine (circue 
lar and drag) Land-roller, Steam-engine, En- 
silage and fodder-cutter, &nredder, t-cut- 
ter and MTT Addre 
cEO.D. HAR Mr. Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
Ew Picase tel hat yod wish to purchase, 
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A Mother's Story 


From generation to generation the taint of 
impure blood is transmitted, and in the same 
way beneficial blood-purifying effects of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are spread through families. If 
or 


the life stream is purified at its source 
immediately when evi- 
dence of impurity first 
appears, much suffering 
will be avoided. The 
beneficent work of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for young 
women, wives, mothers 
and little ones of all ages 
won the 
and is 


has highest 
praise, another 
gem in itscrown as Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Medicine. 
For illustration of this 
thought, please read this 
letter: , 

‘The end of one of my fingers began to 
itch and soon there was a collection o: 
watery blisters under the skin. In a short 
time the blisters came to the surface and 
broke, discharging a watery substance and 
the flesh became infiamed around my 
finger nail. I was told that the trouble was 








| 





salt rheum, and was given a prescription 
and began taking medicine. I found it hurt 
my nursing baby and I stopped taking it, 
The disease then appeared around the nails 
on every one of my fingers and my suffering 
was terrible. I could not 
attend my boy and was 
advised to wean him, but 
I hesitated about this as 
he was puny and his di- 
gestion wasjpoor. At this 
time I concluded to try 
fHood’s Sarsaparilla and 
Hood’s Pills. In a very 
short time my hands were 
getting better. I kept on 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and my hands continued 
to improve and: now they 
are perfectly healed. My 
little boy is strong and healthy. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has given me strength to do my 
housework.” Mrs. PROSPER ANTOINE, Box 
23, Justus, Pennsylvania. 

Such a cure as the above should convince 
you that for your Spring Medicine you 
ought to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine, 
medicines fail. 


because 
Sold by all druggists. 


it cures when all other 
Price, $1; six for $5. 








Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy ; ONS all LAy 


WILL 


MaxeHEN 


LA 
5 ans, 
ER 
CONDITION + eal 
{tis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity costs tenth of a cent a day._ No other kind is like it. 


If you can’t get it sendto us, Ask first. 

Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-41b. 

can, mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, ——— = —_ 

Farm. Poultry one year price 50c.) and large c 

er Copy Best oultry Pape r sent 
OHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, 
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Share 
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Always take SS. 
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‘Ask for Circular, 





ONEY MONEY? 
s the theme of Gleanings in Bee Iture. 


aA A - lilustrated Monthly es - 
ed >. Apiculture. Free sample, together with 
Book on Bee Supplies and Book on Bee. Setare to 
allw we > mention this paper when writi 








THE A. I. ROOT CO,, = MEDINA, ‘OHIO. 
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oo agg and Saddles shipped ©. O. D. 
anywhere to anyone with 
oie whale to examine at low- 
Lrest wholesale prices. Guar- 
K< Janteed as represented or 

Dy money, refunded. Send for 

SP iitootracea eatalogand testi- 

nials Free. Addr.(in full) 

CASH BUYERS’ amen, “7 Ww. Van Buren 8t.. B 42 CHICAGO 































THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
| self-regulating. The simplest, most 
4 reliable, and cheapest mtg Hatcher 





the market. Olre REE 
GEO. ERTEL o0."QUINOY + ILL, 





BGI BY INCUBATORS 


a Get our 128 p. catalogue. Beauti- 
fully illustrated; full of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
4 ming the art of batohing eggs by 

” machinery. Mailed for 6 cents 


: th doll bill. 
TICUBATOR 0. Boxlos DES MOINES. IA; 


HATCH Chickens #) Sani 














Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 


ing. Thousands in successful 


operation. Low priced 
Sret-clocs Hatcher made. 
TAHL, 














HE PAYS 


THE FREIGHT. BEST SCALES, LEAST 
MONEY. JONES OF BINGHAMTON,N.Y 


SUGAR BEET SEE quarter acre trial lot. Mailed, 


pee paid, with directions. Sow Now! AUGUS 
OLK 


tR & SONS, 52 Dey St.. NEW YORK. 
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AND 


cae QUGAR 


A Hew Boo for Farmers, Capitalists, Statesmen 


and Laborers. The whole Sugar 
Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar a 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries. cloth cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. 7 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. Z 
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The best Strains. Send #1 for 
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commission dealer, and you can soon estab- 
lish a trade for fancy eggs at fancy prices. I 
udvise keeping accounts with poultry, because 
it will show some people how smail their prof- 
its are, and perhaps lead them to the use of 
better methods, by which they can realize a 
larger margin of profit. 

Nest Box Device.—The most common form 
of a nesting place is a simple box nailed to 
the wall. The hens will persist in roosting 


upon the edges of these at night, unless they 
are lower than the rvosts, which 
advisable. 


with heavy 


preeds is not always Such nest 





boxes can be fitted with hinge covers, wider 
than the top, which can be turned up, as sug- 
gested in the cut, on the last round at night. 
On such a sloping cover fowls cannot roost. 
They are opened on in the 
morning. 


Which Eggs Are Fertile?—The statement is 
often made that eggs from old hens are best 
for hatching. Recent experiments at the 
Utah station indicate the contrary so far at 
least as concerns the per cent of fertile eggs. 
The comparative size and strength cf the chicks 
is not stated. The percentage of fertility was 
highest with the early hatched pullets and 
jowest with the old hens, though the results 
are not conclusive. The fertility of eggs av- 
eraging five days old was 300 per cent higher 
than of eggs averaging twenty-two days old. 


the first round 








Care and Selection.—Colors are mere senti- 
mentalities. No breed or breeds will prove 
profitable under neglect, and on the other 
hand feeding makes the breed. ‘There is 
more science in feeding and selection than in 
the 100 points of outside excellence.—|H. S., 
New Jersey. 





Locating an Apiary. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN, 





The apiary ought to be some distance from 
the highway. What this distance should be 
depends upon what there is between the bees 
and the street. If there are buildings, or trees, 
or even a high fence, the bees may be quite 
near the road, asin their flight the bees rise 
above these obstructions, and thus fly over 
the heads of passers-by. If there is nothing 
between the bees and the highway, the apiary 
ought to be not nearer the street than 10 
rods, and 15 or 20 rods would be better. It is 
possible with a small apiary to avwid trouble 
even if it is located near the street. If it be- 
comes necessary to handle the bees when no 
honey is coming in, and such handling is 
likely to irritate them, the work can be 
done just betore dark, when the bees will not 
fly far from their hives, but in a large 
apiary there is too much work that must be 
done when bees may not be in an amiable 
mood, to enable the operator to perform it 
during the twilight of evening. If necessary, 
the beekeeper can protect himself with a veil, 
and armed with a smoke he can go on with 
the work, even if the bees are a little cross, 
but in such cases the apiary must be _ iso- 
lated. Nearly level ground is preferable for 
an apiary. If it slopes gently to the south or 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


east, so much the better. It should never be 
1n such a location that the water will stand 
upon the ground. 

I have tried piacing the honey house in the 
center of the apiary, and having the hives in 
long, double rows that radiated from the hon- 
ey house as spokes in a wheel radiate from 
the hub. In each double row is left a space 
between the rows large enough for a wheel- 
barrow, and the entrances are turned away 
from the path left for the operator and his 
wheelbarrow. So far as reducing the labor of 
going to and from the hives is concerned, this 
arrangement is excellent, but it has the very 
serious objection that only part of the apiary 
can be seen at one glance. In watching for 
swarms it 1s necessary to look in four differ- 
ent directions in order to ascertain if aswarm 
is out. When the honey house is at one side 
of the apiary, the whole apiary can be taken 
in ata glance. Other things being equal, the 
south side of the apiary is preferable for the 
honey house. In watching for swarms the 
beekeeper does not have to look toward the 
sun,but has the clear northern sky for a back- 
ground, while the shady side of the building, 
which will naturally be sought by the tired 
beekeeper as the best spot fin which to take a 
breathing spell, is toward the apiary. 

Most beekeepers are in favor of a two-story 
building for a honey house, using the upper 
room for storing hives and fixtures, the lower 
story for workshop and honey room, the latter 
being partitioned off by itself,while the cellar 
under the building is used for wintering the 
bees. The honey room ought to be located in 
the southeast corner, and some even paint the 
outside walls a dark color where they come 
next to the honey room, in order that as much 
as possible of the sun’s heat may be absorbed. 
The idea is that honey must be kept as warm 
as possible. If there is any unripe or un- 
sealed honey, this high temperature causes 
evapuration and improvement. By keeping 
honey in a warm room all winter it has act- 
ually improved by the keeping. 

i 

Stocks of Honey are down to moderate pro- 

portions and the market is quiet and’ uninter- 


esting. Supplies now in dealers’ hands prove 
generally ample for the light demand. At 
Chicago, white clover in fancy 1-lb sections 


sells at 8c or a shade above, with dark or 
buckwheat honey at 6@7c. Extracted white 
brings 54¢c and downward for off color. At 
New York, white clover comb is quoted at 
8@10c, buckwheat 6@64c, extracted 4}@5c, 
Cal comb 9@10c. 





Eat More Honey.— There is no more delicate 
or wholesome a sweet in existence than the 
nectar of flowers, sa skillfully gathered and 
stored by the honey bee. Its use ought to be 
more general. Indeed, boney should be used 
as commonly as butter. Children usually 
like honey and they should be allowed to use 
it freely. It is healthful and in all cases of 
colds, sore throat and the like it acts as a 
medicine. Whenever you purchase a cough 
mixture, honey is usually one of its principal 
ingredients. My two children have nearly 
always had ail the honey they cared to use 
and I am confident it has been beneficial to 
them. On our table we consume large quan- 
tities of honey and I actually believe its free 
use is conducive to the family health.—[F. H. 
Dow, New York. ; 





Quaker Oat Feed 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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A good indication of the success 
of the farmer can be had from the 
condition of his buildings and out- 
houses. It is much cheaper to 
keep them in repair than to let 
them go to waste. 

If any of your buildings need 
new roofing or side-covering, buy 
a roll of the Nepousct Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric, which is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 


clapboards, and is. very much 
cheaper. It is absolutely water- 
proof, wind-proof, frost-proof, and 
vermin-proof 
Line the inside of your build- 
ings with Vepouset Black Building 
Paper, which is much cheaper than 
tarred paper, and ten times as dur- 
able. It is odorless, clean, and 
costs less than an inferior paper. 
Neponset should not be con- 
founded with ordinary tarred or 
building paper, which rots quick 
when exposed to the weather. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 














It is simple Ser ae 
ee 
J iii\\\ o “# 
Hiit\ Champion, Milk, Cooler Coy, 
ILK ilk Dealers’ S ppl 


ad 43 Railroad St. Cortland, N.Y. 








BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
a beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


DORGBOMIG 9065 oc ciscs sca aces 8} per cent. 
i ee 7 per cent. 
ge ee ee ee ee 43 per cent. 
i AS Sr rte: eee 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





‘ preserves the harness. Bic 

PROFITS TO ACENTS. 
Also Europe's Best Sheep Dip. 
Write to ALFRED H ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 




















ACENTS WANTED 







| A cM 


pam phlet 
mailed free. 
Mention this paper. 


~ s 


Illus. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., (and 30 So. Canal St., Chicago. | 











HARROW, . CRUSHER 
*& LEVELER 
For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 












SMillington, New Jerse 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 2, 
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With the present tendency toward breeding 
off and dehorning, will the next generation of 
children be obliged to regard long horned 
cattle as freaks? 

a 

Fifty thousand dollars, with which to pay a 
bounty of $1 per ton on sugar beets grown in 
the state and made into sugar, for which the 
growers are paid at least $5 a ton, have been 
approrriated by New Jersey’s legislature. A 
strong effort is being made to get one factory 
started this year, but it is rather late. In New 
York the state bounty will also be continued. 

I 

Crop conditions will from this time forward 
be a leading factor in shaping wheat prices. 
American Agriculturist’s special report ex- 
haustively covering true conditions, now being 
compiled, will appear next week. Our spe- 
cial investigations relating to all the staple as 
well as unusual crops wiil afford our readers 
valuable information in the months to come, 
such as can be obtained in no other way. 

ciate Seis 

Systematic tests of growing sugar beets are 
to be carried on and carefully supervised in 
many of the middle western states this sea- 
son. A number of tields containing five acres 
will be grown. The interest in this new crop 
seems to be greater than ever. Very many 
agricultural sections of the United States can 
grow the beet protitably when factories are 
once established. The new book on beet seed 
noted on another page is timely. 





The decidedly better demand for farm prc p- 
erty in New York is a valuable commentary 
on the improved conditions generally. Com- 
pared with the experience of recent years, 
when it has been difficult to advantageously 
dispose of farms by either sale or lease, it is 
gratufying to note that decidedly more life in 
this direction is apparent. Increased activity 
in industrial circles helps the home wmar- 
ket for farm produce, something vitally im- 
portant to the agricultural sections of our 


EDITORIAL 


densely populated middle and eastern states. 
Furthermore, it is uot improbable this 
change fur the better means the beginning of 
@ return to the farm of many who earlier made 
the mistake of deserting their broad acres 
for the cities. As General Washington well 
said, Agriculture is the most bealthfui, most 
useful, and most noble employment. of man. 


Cur Color Plate. 


Not so many years ago, lithography and 
process color work were so expensive that it 
was impracticable to make use of them in 
newspapers of such large circulation as ours. 
Processes have, however, been perfected, the 
cost of paper has been reduced, and savings 
have been made in other ways, so that,though 
it is still a luxury, itis practicable for us to 
give our readers an occasional glimpse of na- 
ture in color. In the Dec 18 issue of American 
Agriculturist, a beautiful group of dahlias was 
shown. It may interest our readers to know 
that the picture on the cover of tbat number 
was taken from a group of natural flowers, 
they being photographed respectively through 
yellow, red and blue plates of glass (screens 
the engravers call them). From the negatives 
thus secured, by a process which has graduai- 
ly been developed during the last decade, half- 
tone engravings were made. The one made 
from the negative photographed througha 
yellow screen, was pnt upon the press and 
prints taken from it with yellow ink. On top 
of the print thus made,a print was taken from 
the block made from the red screen with red 
ink, and lastly with the blue screen block 
with blue ink. The product was a finished 
picture in all the shades of the rainbow. The 
principle of this work is that from the three 
primary colors, yellow, red and blue, all the 
other colors can be made. 

In this week’s issue a new process of lithog- 
raphy is used. Instead of the old slow 
method of printing from stone, the various 
colors used in our beautiful chrysanthemum 
picture are first transferred to sheets of alum- 
inum from the original stone, and from thesé 
the various colors are printed on the paper. 
Our picture in itself is well worth preserving 
as a work of art. The necessary folding for 
mailing and the wear and tear in transit will 
undoubtedly somewhat mar the» beauty of the 
picture in many cases. For those who desire 
to preserve the chrysanthemum either framed 
or unframed, we have had a special edition 
printed on heavy coated paper, with wide mar- 
gin. These will be sent to all desiring them 
fer 10 cents each, postpaid,securely rolled and 
packed. As the edition of these is limited, per- 
sons desiring them should order at once. 

<——-iiailassnases 

‘*It saves money and time alike to both 
buyer and seller,’’ writes C. E. Hamilton, a 
large farmer speaking of our Farmers’ Ex- 
change department, which he looks upon as a 
most valuable feature. This opinion is also 
expressed by thousands of other farmers who 
probably scan the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment as closely as they reai the editorial 
page. In our eastern edition, the New Eng- 
land Homestead, over three columns are now 
occupied by the Farmers’ Exchange cards 
every week. We are sure it would be mutual- 
ly profitable to farmers, breeders and others 
who have anything to sell, as wellas to the 
thousands of buyers of such articles, if an 
equally large number patronized the Farmers’ 
Exchange department in American Agricul- 
turist. It is the cheapest and most effective 
way of bringing together buyer and seller and 
of saving middlemen’s con missions. 

uncnsaliiathieie~acacnk 

Financial and commercial papers, support- 
ers of the administration and the business 
world generally, are very properly proud of 
our record of shipping to foreign countries a 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise last 
year. But too ‘‘*'e emphasis is placed on the 
no less importane sact that fully two-thirds of 
these foreign purchases are made up of the 
products of agriculture. How important it is 
then, that every means be employed to in- 
crease our market outlet in foreign parts. The 
richest country in the world in natural re- 
sources, our possibilities of production in 





some of the staple crops are practically unlim- 
ited. The United States raises 82 %of the 
world’s crop of corn, as shown 


in American 





Agriculturist ear Book for 1898,and onght to 
suppiy western Europe with willions upon 
millions more bushels than we do. Our ex- 
ports of corn show an annual average of only 
3to7% of ourcrop. These facts have a spe- 
cial bearing upon the present admirable efforts 
of the American Maize Propaganda to get 
proper encouragement at the hands of con- 
gress. There should be secured a proper dis- 
play of corn and corn products at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. Agriculture has a right to 
demand thata larger portion of the money 
spent inthe national exhibit should be de- 
voted to farm products. 
pee 

The empire state isin a fair way to have 
biennial sessions of the legislature. A resolu- 
tion to that effect has passed the lower house 
by the overwhelming vote of 140 to 5. It pre- 
viously passed the senate, but as it amends the 
constitution of the state, the provisions must 
be adopted by the next legislature,and ratified 
by a vote of the people at a subsequent gen- 


eral election to make it operative. This 
movement 1s in the rigbt direction. As 
American Agriculturist has always main- 


tained, there is altogether too much law maxk- 
ing, not only in New York, tut in other 
states. Furthermore, a biennial session will 
relieve tax-payers of a part of the burden of 
supporting an army of politicians at Albany. 
accents 

The movement toward a further reduction 
iu interest rates is as pronounced as ever. 
The banks at Louisville now propose to cut 
down the rate on time certificates and savings 
deposits from 33 to 3%. With such a ganeral 
plethora of money in trade centers of the 
middle and eastern states, and the greatly im- 
proved creditin the west, there are ample 
reasons why the expense of carrying a farm 
mortgage should be made less burdénsome. 
Lower interest rates are due the farmer, with 
the best of security on earth, as much as the 
merchant, manufacturer or speculator. 


sieeenlelainintcen 

It is not impossible the bearish claim that 
India will again prove a big exporter of wheat 
is rather premature, in spite of recent ship- 
ments of considerabie size. Fora country 
scarcely recovered from a long period of fam- 
ine, weekly exports of 100,000 to 200,000 bush- 
els are significant, but they are insignificant 
compared with weekly American clearances 
of three to five million bushels. Western Enu- 
rope continues to take our wheat and flour at 
a gratifying rate. The coming months are 
bound to witness a big world’s acreage of this 
universal cereal. 


— 

We still want several hundred corn raisers 
to try for the $50 to be given i prizes for the 
best record of the cost of growing the 1898 
crop. We have prepared blanks for this pur- 
pose and will forward them at once upon re- 
quest. Corn growers everywhere want all 
the light possible on this very important sub- 
ject, so send for record blanks by next mail. 
Those farmers who criticised our 1896 figures 
are especially requested to keep a record and 
determine for themselves just what it costs to 
grow their corn. 

— 

The seeding of spring crops is a very live 
topic just at this season of the year, and Amer- 
ican Agriculturist continues to present many 
timely articles along this line. Nor can we 
refrain from suggesting the wisdom of farm- 
ers exercising due caution about devoting too 
much area to certain crops. As we havé 
pointed out a number of times, everything in- 
dicates a large area in spring wheat under the 
stimulus of current high prices. This is also 
applicable in a measure to the potato crop. 


sealants 

The increase made by a leading western rail- 
road in its annual rate of dividend fiom four 
to five per cent is another bit of testimony 
relating to returning prosperity in agricultural 
sections. This line draws business from a rich 
farming country, which through liberal crops 
has, in increased freights, contributed hand- 
somely to the income of the road. It the west 
was the first to feel the hard times beginning 
nearly five years ago, it is also the first to 
show splendid recovery. 





A Low Price for Syrup.—Farmers in Lewis 
Co, N Y, are contracting maple syrup, exclu- 
sive of cost of cans, at 44c per gal. 








JOTTINGS 


Note and Comment. 


I have about 9 acres of winter wheat look- 
ing well. I will plant 10 acres of corn, 9 of 
oats, 10 of clover, 2 or 3 of potatoes and will 
set 100 peach trees. The only changes that I 
notice among our farmers isa disposition to 
plaut more peaches and small fruits. Peaches 
seem to succeed fairly well under careful cul- 
tivation in this locality. Joseph Moore has 
an orchard of 700 trees in bearing condition 
and a number of other orchards ranging al! 
the way from 200 to 2000 trees are growing 
here. There seems to be little interest in 
new crops the coming season.—[William W. 
Bossert, Chester Co, Pa. 





Your spirited cartoon recently published 
representing the status of the dairy question 
furnishes food for thought, not only along 
that line but in others pertaining to agricul- 
ture. Certain professional lawyers impose on 
the credulous fears of a community, by exag- 
geration of some simple, harmless facts, local 
perhaps in themselves, prophesying dire re- 
sults upon the whole humau race. They call 
to their aid other practitioners ont of a job to 
substantiate the scare, men that seek notorie- 
ty or money, and call it fame; men as lax in 
honesty as themselves, and proceed to work 
up the case. Disease and death are called up- 
on to furnish the ultimate results, and as no 
one wants to encounter either, force is there- 
by given to the statements. Impoverishment 
is added as another result, while the ‘‘smart 
Alecks’’ are doing their level best to accom- 
plish this result themselves. The wool is 
pulled over the countryman’s eyes, by means 
of high sounding words, until laws are pass- 
ed that open his eyes at least. The increased 
protit that accrues from pure sterilized milk 
soon finds its way into the pockets of the 
highly educated professiona]. This thing is 
not confined to the dairy farmers alone, but 
is changed and modified to reach all branches 
of rural life. Science is all right to give a bet- 
ter understanding of the laws that govern nat- 
ural methods, and as an educator of better 
ways should be encouraged, but when used 
to bunco the farmers it cannot be too strongly 
condemned.—[{Henry Snyder, Maryland. 


Is there no law to protect our highways 
against the ravages of the trolly roads? From 
Penn Yan to Branchport, eight miles, sucha 
road is run the whole way upon the highway. 
Nine-tenths of our horses become unmanage- 
able at the approach of the cars and now an- 
other survey is under way to connect Penn 
Yan and Geneva, using our best road the en- 
tire distance, and must the people submit to 
such monopolization to private use of public 
highways? They even use the heavy T rails 
so that people cannot drive on them; nor can 
they cross in safety. After being effectually 
driven from the public highway, venturing to 
raise a demur, we are met with the always 
ready argument, what are you going to do 
about it? If we must yield up our public 
highways to such discriminating outlawry as 
the railroad’s with no alternative,what in the 
name of justice can we hope for or what is 
there left the masses worth the living.—[C C 
Lester, Yates Co, N Y. 





Of the many papers to which I subscribe,not 
one is equal to the American Agriculturist 
weekly.. Each issue interests me more than 
the one before it. I have great faith in co-op- 
eration, and delight to see your stand in the 
matter. Co-operative societies should be es- 
tablished all over the country.—[P. C. Brews- 
ter, New York. 


This is a dairy section, consequently there 
will be little change of crops the coming sea- 
son. Quite a good deal of land is devoted to 
trucking. Inthe neighborhood 25 acres of 
cabbage will be grown and possibly a_half- 
acre of onions. ‘here is talk of establishing 
a canning and pickle establishment near 
Jamestown and if this is accomplished the 
acreage of truck crops will be greatly increas- 
ed. On my own farm I will sow 15 acres of 
clover, 12 acres of oats, 14 acres of peas and 
oats, 3 acres of sweet corn, 7 acres of corn for 
the silo and to husk, 24 acres of potatoes, 
1 acre of roots and I already have grow- 
ing 24 acres of winter wheat.—(W. E. Gar- 
field, N Y. 





FROM THE FARMERS 
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serene aati ET us send you a pamphlet 
rammaaroex® giving information con- 
comerem sows. | CEMMING paint—the kind that lasts, 
prin It is made from Pure White Lead 
moor wero and Pure Linseed Oil. 

pein Pamphlet also contains samples 
oan 1% of colors or shades made with 
mssor | | Pure White Lead (see list of 
aaa brands) and Tinting Colors, and 
xr ~'gives full directions for mixing 
comm sen and applying them. 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York, 
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SPRAYERS 


Horse power or hand pump. Most yprnctioal, simplest, most durable, 4 

her wi 

cotton or vegetables at one passage—30O 

sprays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once in the ¢ 

e worked anywhere in any weather. Catalo, sf 
THOS. PEPPLER, Box 2 
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PLER and CLIMAX 
SIX-ROW 


most perfect sprayers ever built. 


vineyard. Can 
spray calendar, etc, seut free, 


rovvuvwwe ‘wwwwuwweee* 


rewwwuuvve. 


spray 6 rows of pota’ 4 
acres a day—throw 2 ¢ 


contains formulas, 7 
Hightstown, N. J. 4 
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pAIntine hone expensive when you use vileaa wiht ‘Pehepe you 
have already learned this—others have. For excellent results in 


every particular use 








PHILADELPHIA, 





CHICAGO. 


H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS: 


Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 
Color Card, Pam hlet,“* Exterior Decoration,” etc., mailed on request. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 


Liquid Paints 


LONDON. . 











$3 00 buys this bell,| Harrow, two sections. 

made best steei|Cuts 10 ft. Alsothreeand|For this 12-16-in. Dise 
comp. All sizes,/four horse sizes, 30 sizes| Harrow. 5 other sizes 
Tedueed prices.{and styles of Harrows. 


a Send for our FREE 208-page Spring A 


for beet d’ble swiv- 
el steel track hay 
carrier. Outfit for 
50 ft. barn $8. 86 





‘|For this Steel Lever 





made of best material. 


Ss. Clinton 





buys this 
8-ft. steel] For a 14-inch Wood 


mill. Pumping and] Beam Steel Plow. 
power mills, 8 to 16@1 for RollingCoulter. 
ft. Tanks, pumps &] Fifi 
all pump aaeeam chilled plows. 


sizes steel and 


Cat. 
Ae, ag 











Ryn Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


‘Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 


trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards 


F World's Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial 


Alliance Carriage Co. 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0- 


iven us at 
xposition. 
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PATENT VARIABLE 
FRICTION, FEED. 
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—- — py -' Best Quality at 










Agricultural Imple- 
t4 prices, Illustrated Catalogue, 


preg hat 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 
<a Most economical, lightest draught, 
wastes no grain. Wleans ready 
or market. Send fer catalogues. 


ie & aT nc. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Situation. 


Wisconsin leaf is now quite well bought up 
and packers are confronted with the difficulty 
of packing a 100,000 case crop—something 
they have never before attempted. Sales have 
been made at satisfactory prices to growers 
and but a small percentage of old or ‘97 leaf 
is now held by them.——About 75 % of the Pa 
’97 crop is sold, mostly to local packers. 
Prices were low, but the leaf unusually heavy. 
——New York growers have sold all vut a 
very smuall per cent of all crops. What is un- 
sold bas a fancy label in the way: of prices. 
The results of the ‘97 crop bave generally 
been quite satisfactory.--—Ohio leaf has 
brought profitable prices and is well cleaned 
up ——New England leaf is generally of poor 
quality, as rains raised havoc with plants last 
year. It is selling very slowly at very low 
prices. But little o1d leaf can be found by 
buyers.——Fla leaf is in lively demand and 
at high prices. It is no longer sold as ‘‘ Ha- 
vana’’ or Cuban leaf, but selis as Florida 
goods. Several growers have realized 30 to 
40c P tb for their crops, but many were sold 
at 20c. Ifa choice leaf of wrapping quality 
is raised this year prospects are that it will 
be wanted at a price that will pay for the cost 
of growing and yield a nice profit as well. 
Crops that were sprayed last year so as to im- 
itate Sumatra leaf for wrapper purposes have 
sold for wore than unspotted leaf and to date 
dealers are satisfied with their purchases of 
. spotted goods,even at higher prices than were 
paid for the plain leat. 

a 


Internal Revenue Taxes Show Increased Trade 


The receipts of internal revenue taxes on 
tobacco, are by many regarded as a_ barome- 
ter of trade. For the domestic tobacco grow- 
er much encouragewent may be gleaned from 
a study of tax receipts the past year. From 
March 1, 1896, to Feb 28, 1897, total receipts 
were $29,610,811, while for the year March 1, 
1897, to Feb 28, 1898, $33,128,819 was received, 
or an increase of $3,518,008 during the 12 mos, 
nearly 16 %. During the past year the in- 
creased business has been pretty generally 
distributed between cigars, cigarettes, snuff 
and manufactured tobacco. But in taxes paid 
on cigars there has been especial increase the 
past six mos, Sept 1, ’97, to March 1, ’98, the 
receipts being $6,632,509 as against 5,962,236 
for the corresponding period of the previous 
year or $670,273. The tax receipts for the 


months of Feb, 1897 and 1898, were as 
printed herewith: 
TOBACCO TAX RECEIPTS, 
1897 1898 

Cigars and cheroots, $869,377 $977,081 
Cigarettes, 131,018 252,518 
Snuff, 74,618 77,012 
Tobacco, mfd, 1,280,389 1,355,143 

Total, 2,355,402 2,661,754 





PENNSYLVANIA—AlIl old tobacco in Chester 
Co is sold, it bringing 8 to 10ec ® lb. Almost 
the same acreage will be sown this year as 
last. As to ’97, all is sold in the eastern sec- 
tion of the county, bringing 6 to 7c through. 
Seed beds have been planted and the weather 
has been most favorable.——The acreage will 
be increased 10 % over the ’97 crop in Brad- 
furd Co. Only one-half the ’97 crop is_ sold, 
the average price being 8c P lbin bdl. Seed 
beds are being prepared and sown.——At Elk- 
land in Lancaster Co, less than 10 % of old 
crops are held; average price received 5¢ # Ib. 
Only 5 or6 % ’97 cropis unsold; it brought 
10e P ibin bdl. There will bea slight in- 
crease in acreage this year. Seed beds had 
not been sown March 25. 


Oxn1o—The Brown Co tobacco crop has been 
generally sold ouf at an average of 6 to 8c P 
lb. Only 20 to 25 % is held by growers. The 
crop was unusually short, averaging not over 
one-third. Selling during late March was at 
a standstill. Preparations fur the 1898 erop 
ae to treble any crop of recent years. 
Veather has been fine for seeding. 





Tobacco Notes. 


There were in the open markets of the 
world on Jan 1, 208,420 hhds of tobacco, or 
about 300,000,000 lbs. The 1897 crop is esti- 
mated by the U S department of agr at 403,- 
000,000 ibs. ‘These are the available stocks. 
There was exported last year 314,931,691 lbs, 
while the domestic consumption was 271,700,- 
486 lbs of plug and smoking, 13,779,274 lbs 
snuff, 4,173,573,833 cigars and 4,170,091,880 cig- 
arettes, besides stems, trash, etc. Consider- 
ing that business conditions are improving, 
trade expanding and tobacco consumption 
both in the US and abroad increasing, the 
outlook is indeed bright for the American 
tobacco grower. 





TOBACCO---GRANGE 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The committee on woman’s work in the 
nine granges of Gloucester Co have been 
very active during the winter and the mem- 
bers to whom the questions have been as- 
signed have taken great interest in answering 
them, which adds much to the interest of the 
grange. 

The journal of proceedings of the 25th ses- 
sion, N J state grange,is fresh from the press. 
Every N J Patron should send to the state 
secretary for a copy and read it carefully. 

Locktown grange did a co-operative busi- 
ness of $6600 last year. 

Sergeantsville grange did co-operative buy- 
ing to the extent of $1375 last year. 

Ringoes grange did $3556 worth of co-op- 
erative trading last year, of which $2094 was 
for feed and bran. 

Grange interest is on the increase in Glou- 
cester Co. Over 200 farmers joined the order 
last year and many more have been initiated 
the past winter. 

Swedesboro grange meets weekly, its 187 
Patrons turning out in large numbers. The 
business in co-operative buying effects a great 
saving to Patrons, on such articles as feed, 
cloverseed, phosphates, groceries, etc. About 
$5000 of material was bought last year. The 
woman’s work committee of this grange have 
made several meetings interesting. Literary 
entertainments have been held monthly dur- 
ing the winter in which younger Patrons took 
an active part. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The grange has recently been given a de- 
cided upward boost. Brother S. E. Strode, 
a national organizer, came into the state in 
January and spent 30 days and reorganized 
four granges. He then went to Ohio fora 
month, and was to return to West Virginia for 
another 31 days’ campaign. We predict for 
him great success 1n the territory to which he 
has heen assigned.—[ Master T. C. Atkeson, 
W Va State Grange. 

MARYLAND. 

Olney grange is the banner grange of the 
state, having the largest membership and one 
of the most active. This grange owns a large 
building containing two halls, the upper be- 
ing used for grange meetings, the lower for 
banquets, entertainments, etc. The principles 
of the order are being carried out socially, ed- 
ucationally and financially. Olney Patrons 
annually buy cioverseed from Ill Patrons and 
co-operate in buying twine, coal and other 
necessities. 


What the Grange Is Doing. 


That National Master Aaron Jones of the 
national grange is hustling for the upbuilding 
of the order is evidenced by the results below. 
This result is only the fulfillment of the pre- 
dictions made at the last session of the na- 
tional grange, that farmers were ready for or- 
ganization in the grange, if the work could be 
presented in the right light. National organ- 
izing deputies have been placed in the field in 
Ore, Ky, Mo, W Va, Ind, Miss, la, Minn, 
Kan, Neb, and calls have been received from 
other states. The growth of the grange the 
first 5 mos of the grange year, Oct 1, ‘97, to 
March 1, ’98, was 120 granges organized and 
reorganized,same time ’96 and ’97 97 granges, 
same time ’95 and ’96 105 granges. Receipts for 
grange suppiies for same period, exclusive of 
dues, were 1898 $2704, 1897 1551, 1896 1642. 





All the Sugar Makers of Lexington, N Y, 
are in the orchards, but comparatively little 
sugar has been made on account of warm, dry 
weather. 








Columbia Plows. 


Chilled plows for all conditions of soil. Our swivel 
plow is best for side hill land, or for plowing flat land 
without a “dead furrow.” Has 
automatic lock and jointer. We 











make our cast- 2a 
ings of entirely - 
new charcoal A => 
iron from our own mines—no scrap iron, That’s why 
our shares outwear three of any other make, Ask 
your dealer about them. Send for circular. 
COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Ison Works (Columbia Co.), New York. 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 
Nec 


rop. Supplied incar- 
load ‘lots, direct from 
Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed uality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR, 


Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 


HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 
Wood-Sawing Machines. 



















If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw pat 2 our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
—— work “= in the market. 

-page pamphlet ’ 
Free. Address A. W. GRAY $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 








Satisfied Customers 


are the most reliable ‘‘Ads.’’ In our printed matter 
they ‘ ‘speak out’’ their satisfaction. Send for it and 
read what they say after long acquaintance. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian. Mich. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-% Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CHICACO HOUSEWRECKINCG CO. 


Purchasers of Word's Fair Buildings 
Chieago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 























46/88 2824 


» The Arlington Swivel Plow. 











With Wheel 
and Coulter or Jointer. 


——__ «> ——_ 


For all Kinds of Work on a 
Flat Land or Side-hill. 2 


The Belcher & Taylor Ag’ 
eeewwae 





1 Tool Co., Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNITED STATES 
SENATOR PRITCHARD. 


Mrs Pritchard Got Entire Relief from Rheumatism by Use of 
aine’s Celery Compound. 
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Senator Pritchard of North Carolina became 
prominent in the co-operative movement in 
North Carolina, the success of which resulted 
in his election to the United States senate to 
fill the term uf the late Senator Z. B. Vance. 
He wis re-elected to the senate in 1887. 


Mrs Pritchard’s testimonial to her faith in 
Paine’s celery compound is reproduced above. 


Below is a testimonial received from the wife 
of 0 S Senator Warren of Wyoming, whose 
distinguished services for the country’s best 
farming interests are so well known. 


‘*I was persuaded to try your Paine’s celery 
compound in the early spring, when in a very 
run_down condition. The duties devolv- 
ing upon the wife of an official in pub- 
lic life are naturally very exhausting, 
and I was tired out and nervous when 
I commenced using the remedy. I take 
pleasure in testifying to the great bene- 
fit I received from its use, and can truthfully 
say that 1 am in almost perfect health again. 
If Lever find myself running down again, I 
shall certainly give it another trial, and wiil 





fave fC Batedead 


in the meantime recommend it to everyone 
needing it.’’ 

It is now time, if ever, to get health and 
strength. 

Nothing should now interfere with build- 
ing up weakened nerves and purifying the 
blood. 

Now is the time of year when rheumatism 
and neuralgia must be cured, when debility 
and nervousness must be checked, when bad 
health must be mended—if one hopes ever to 
get well. 


It is not that rheumatism, neuralgia, in- 
somnia and kidney troubles are hard to cure 
—Paine’s celery compound has made a_ host 
of sufferers well—but people make themselves 
chronic invalids by neglecting the early symp- 
toms of disease. 


Thousands of lives that are now fast wearing 
out would be prolerged if Paine’s celery com- 
pound were in each instance used to stop those 
ominous pains over the kidneys, to build up 
the run down, nervous strength and cure 
permanently those more and wore frequently 
recurring attacks of headache and indigestion. 
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NEW YORK. 


Chenango Co o—At New Berlin, Borden’s 

condensed milk company made contracts with 
farmers for milk for the next six months at 
the following prices: April $1, May 80c, June 
70c, July 80c, Aug 90c, Sept 1.10. This gives 
general ‘satisfaction to the producers of milk 
in this locality. Mrs Elwer Traver died 
March 12. The sympathy of the community 
1s extended to the bereaved.——At North 
Pitcher, farmers are plowing. Meadows look 
well and grass roots did not suffer durin, the 
winter. Winter grain is in good condition. 
Cows bring $30 to 40 each. Farmers are rais- 
ing heifer calves. The cheese factory will not 
open until cows get out to grass. 

Catlin, Chenango Cv, March 28—Stock is 
looking well. There isa demand for cows 
and sheep. Store hogs are being bought tor 
34c lw. Hired help is getting about the same 
price as last year. There is plenty of fodder 
for all stock. Winter grain looks well at pres- 
ent. There are many farms changing hands, 
some to settle estates and some on mortgagee’s 
sale. 

Dutehess Co q—At East Fishkill, S. Emans 
has sold his residence and 20 acres of land to 
Mr Hess of New York for $4500. William 
Hickman has rented the farm of the late Rob- 
ert Johnson. Cows bring 40 to 50 each.——At 
Wappinger. winter grainis so far advanced 
that there is prospect of a fair crop. The 
price of milk compared with the price of a 
good cow gives a farmer no show at ail. Auc- 
tions are numerous. Hay and rye straw are 
very low. A large acreage will be sown to 
corn and oats this year. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, March 
Burton Sweet has sold his wool to Massachu- 
setts parties, a total of 11,000 ibs, five years’ 
clip. His holding netted bim $1000 profit; 
price 19¢c per lb. The price of sheep has ad- 
vanced ; last fall one could buy good sheep for 
1.25 per head; now 5 per head is readily 
paid. Loren Sweet bought 37 head of Jerseys 
of parties in Delaware Co, which makes his 
herd number nearly 200. He takes to the 
creamery 1200 lbs of milk.. Mr Sweet also has 
a large flock of fancy 


sheep. Walter Sisson 
has a flock of fancy sheep. He has one of the 
best farms owned in 
well-to-do young farmer. C. 
Young have shipped to parties in Massachu- 
setts a trio of tine games. Nathaniel Cottrell 
has a fine flock of Shropshire sheep. None 
but the best suit Mr Cottrell. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, March 28—Hay and 
Tye straw are very low. Cows and horses are 
selling much higher than last fall. C. La- 
Grange has moved to Albany and has secured 
a position there. Butter is very low 18 to 20c. 
Eggs are very low. 

Putnam Co q—At Carmel, many farmers 
are plowing and a few have planted potatoes 
and made gardens. New milch cows are scarce 
and high. Many were forced to buy seed po- 
tatoes. Hired help get $16 to 18 per month. A 
new creamery is to start here. J. R. Ostran- 
der has bought the Charles Sloat farm for 1800. 
Fayen Bros will take charge of the Baldwin 
Place factory. ——At Putnam,stock looks well. 
Cows are in great demand at high prices. Al- 
bert Wilkins has pressed over 100 tons of hay 
for local farmers. Henry Selleck has gone in- 
to the milk business. He has contracted to 
furnish a local dealer five cans per day at $1 
per can. Potatoes have not advanced as ex- 
pected. 

Saratoga Co O—At Corinth, Ed Duel will 
move from his brother’s farm to Saratoga 
Springs to manage a hotel. Cows are scarce 
and high.——At Clifton Park, winter grain is 
looking better than for some years. Mice have 
badly damaged fruit trees. In some orchards 
large apple trees have been girdled a foot or 
more above ground. Much hay will be left 
over. Cows are $35 to 50 each. Farmers are 
paying higher wages than a year ago. 

Schuyler Co O—At Burdett, more logs were 
brought to the mill during the winter than 
for several years previous. Farmers are hiring 
hands at $15 to 18 per month. Fruit prospects 
are good.——At Mecklenburg, stock wintered 
well and farmers have plenty of feed. There 
is an unusual demand for farm horses. Dan- 
iel Thomyson has about 50 capon fowls weigh- 
ing 9 lbs each. He will enlarge his poultry 
yards this season. 


Schoharie Co O—At Breakabeen, everything 
presents a forward oe. The creamery 
is to start soon. Fodder is plentiful and cows 
remain at about last fall’s prices.--—At Sum- 
mit, sugar of fine quality is being made. 
Cows bring $35 to 40 per head. The new 
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this vicinity. He isa 
Cc. & J.lL. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


skimming station at Enid has been completed. 
It is said to be a first-class station. The 
Jefferson co-operative creamery has put in 
new machinery and hired a good buttermaker. 
Feb butter netted patrons 19c per lb. A new 
cheese factory is to be started soon. 


Tioga Co 7 —At Nichols, interest in poultry 
increases. Wheat looks well. Roads are good. 
The maple syrup season is over and syrup 
sells at 90c to $1 per can. Wages range from 6 
to 12.——At Campville,wheat, rye and grass 
look well. Nearly all potatoes have been sold. 
The potato acreage will probably be increased 
10% this year. Thé Binghamton sugar factory 
is offering 5 per ton for beets delivered at 
the railroad station nearest the producer. 
Few are contracting. Pigs sell at 2.50. 


West Oneonta, Otsego Co, March 29—This is 
an unusually early spring. Farmers are plow 
ing and roads all settled. Hay is plentiful 
and a drug on the market at $5 to $6 
per ton. Work will begin on the electric road 
early in April. Itis thought the road will be 
extended to Laurens this summer. More than 
the usual spring changes are taking place. 
Eggs are 9c per doz, butter lic per lb,cows $35 

40 each. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Con—. —A number of farmers 
have begun plowing for oats. Spring seems to 
have come rather early and fruit growers are 
afraid of frost. Arthur Jacobus is building a 
hennery; he expects to make poultry raising 
a specialty. The old Anthony A. Jacobus 
farm is forsale. It contains 400 acres. 


Salem, Salem Co 0—The fine weather con- 
tinues. (Grass and wheat are growing finely. 
Farm work is being pushed. Ground never 
broke up better. Garden truck and early po- 
tatoes are planted, oats and cloverseed sown 
and much land is plowed for corn. The first 
»lowing for tomatoes, of which there will bea 
arge acreage, is being done. Cows will soon 
go out to pasture, especialiy where the dairy- 
man had enough forethought to sow rye. The 
acreage of crops this year will be somewhat 
different from last year’s. There will be more 
winter wheat, less corn, more tomatoes, more 
early and late potatoes, less hay and more 
oats. These are about the staple crops, other 
things being side issues. In the northern part 
of the county the sweet potato acreage will be 
much increased, owing to the good returns from 
last year’s crop. Cattle are scarce and high. 
Milk is plentiful and low. Horses have much 
improved in price over the last few years. 
Pigs are scarce. 


DELAWARE. 


Sussex Co 0—The annual peach scare is 
many so-called authorities pre- 
dicting that the crop wili be as short this 
year as that of last season. These predictions 
are the result of ,the early spring weather 
which has caused the neach trees to bluom at 
least two or three weeks earlier than usual. 
If no frost injures the blossoms there will be 
a full crop, otherwise the crop will be short. 
The season for frosts is nut over until the 
middle of April. Much asparagus will be set 
out by growers this spring; also a great many 
small fruit plants of all descriptions. 


State Notes—The outlook fora good peach 
crop in Delaware this year is more encourag- 
ing than for many years and nothing snort of 
a very severe cold spell can damage the pros- 
pects. The unprecedented warm weather of 
the past few weeks has caused the buds to 
swell, but it is not thought that they can be 
very much hurt by the weather to come, prov- 
iding it is no more severe than in ordinary 
springs. Trees are healthy and loaded with 
buds. No estimate has yet been made as to 
what proportions the crop will reach. Grow- 
ers are exceedingly anxious for a peach crop 
this year,as many new varieties have been set 
out, and these are always likely to bring good 
prices.--— Wheat never looked better than at 
the present time. The good price realized last 
season was an incentive for the farmers to in- 
crease their acreage this season, and should 
nothing interfere to injure the growth the 
wheat crop in Delaware is likely to be some- 
thing immense this year. Many farmers are 
contracting for tomatoes, and the average 
price which canners are paying is $6 per ton. 
Last year it was 5. The crop was a failure. 
The acreage this year is likely to be large. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co O—The appearance of wheat is 
very good and if the weather continues open, 
the crop wil! be large. A great many farmers 
are sowing glover, as seed is very low. There 


on as usual, 


is very little sale of farm produce. There igs 
no improvement in the price of hay and only 
a small amount has been shipped. There will 
be no material change in crop areas. ‘he 
recent organization of a branch of the Five 
States milk producers’ association is a step 
in advance and more of these are needed 
eaeees the country.—(S. E. Horine, Mary- 
and. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co oO-—-Grain fields are in a most 


thriving condition. Fruit growers who have 
been examining the budding trees say there 
is evidence of an unusually heavy crop of all 
kinds of fruit. Another crop that will be 
larger this year is the potato. Putatoes are 
now bringing more than wheat by 10c per bu. 
Public sales of farm stock have ended for this 
season, but during the six weeks from Feb 15 
to April 1 not less than $150,000 worth of 
stock and farm implements changed hands 
in this county. 


Northampton Co G—All througn the county 
farmers are plowing and hauling manure. 
Lewis Graves of Fake township has been 
driving J. M. McLaren, the American Agri- 
culturist’s general agent through a part of the 
county. Mr McLaren has made many new 
friends for the old Agriculturist. Grain never 
looked better and indications point to a large 
crop. 

Pike Co GO —March weather proved unusual- 
ly fine. Farmers are plowing. Roads are 
being worked into shape. Excellent gravel 
for road making abounds here. One farmer 
of Westfall has 19 ewes that dropped 33 lambs. 
Potatoes are high and eggs cheap. 

A Tuberculosis Denial—On Page 370 of the 
American Agriculturist for March 19, among 
the Pennsylvania letters I am alleged to have 
stated that 40 % of the cattle in Venango and 
surrounding counties are tuberculous. Please 
publish my denial of having made this state- 
ment, as I bave never either publicly or pri- 
vately expressed my opinion in regard to the 
relative prevalence of tuberculosis in these 
counties; in fact, I have no sufticient data on 
which to base any estimate of the perceutage 
of cattle suffering from this disease in the 
counties referred to.—jGeorge B. Jobson, Pres 
Pa State Veterinary Medical Ass’n. 


Five States nilk Producers’ Association. 


OFFICERS OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 

President—A. G. Loomis of Deposit, N Y. 

Vice President—IRA D. STRANG ot Yorktown, N Y. 

Treasurer—\*. H. MANWARING 0° Trestle, N Y. 

Secretary—H. T. Coon of Little York, N Y. 

Executive Committee—The president, secretary and J. 
C. Latimer of Tioga Center, N Y, Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, 
N Y, and F. B. Aiken of Mecklenburg ¥. 

Finane e Committee—William Hy mers of Delance y,N Y, 
J. W. Seeley of Afton, N Y. 


THE CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ofthe FS MPA consists of the following met: bers elect- 
ed thereto by the route unions: 

Lackawanna—O. J. Ward of Candor, Tioga Co, N Y; 
Irwin Langworthy of Brookfield, Madison Co, N Y; J. W. 
Seeley of Afton, Chenango Co, NY ; H. T. Coon of L ittle 
York, Cortland Uo, NY. 

Erie—A. G. Loomis of Deposit, Broome Co, N Y; Daniel 
Mould of Ulsterville, U ister toa, N Y; «. Latimer of 
Tioga Center, Tioga Co, N 

Ontario— William Hymers. of De Lancey, De “iE. Co, 
NY; IraL. Snell of Kenwood, Madison Co, N Cc. H. 
Manwaring g of Trestle, Chenango Co, N Y. 

farlem—T. J. Arnoid of Pawling, Dutchess Co, N Y; 
H-nry S. Ambler of Chatham, Columbia Co, N Y; and 
Charies E. Halstead of Chatham. 

Lehigh—F. B. Aiken of Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, N Y, 
and E. C. Niebell of Lime, Delaware Co, Pa 

West Shore—D. H. Hull of Halcotts: ille, 
Co,N Y. 

Suequchnone— L. H. 8S. 
Co, New Jersey. 

New Jersey Central—J. A. Hulsiger 
Co, New Jersey. 

Northern—Ira_D. of Yorktown, 
Co, N ¥. 

New Haven—E. G. Seeley of Roxbury. Ct. 

Hudson River route—Alfred Bonney 
Junction, Dutchess Co, N Y. 

Not Organized yet—Long Island route union. 


OFFICERS 4 ROUTE UNIONS. 

Lackawanna—rres, J. D. F. Woolston of Cortland, N Y; 
vice pres, T. A. Page 7 5 est Edminston, NY; see’y 
Henry Howes of Cuyler, Y; treas, F. B. Fillmore of 
Fayetteville, N Y. on of local sections organized 37, 
and many more in process. 

Erie—Pres, A. G. Loomis of Deposit, N Y; 
Young, Jr, of Che mung, N Y; treas, M. 
Deposit. 

Secretaries of other route unions will please report at 
once names and addresses of pres, sec, treas, and ex com. 

We reprint the ahove list complete to show 
the thoroughly representative character of the 
F S M P A, and to furnish all interested with 
the addresses of the officers in charge of the 
work. We understand that the duty of organ- 
izing local sections in the territory of each 
route union is left with the officers of the 
route unions and the directors in the central 
association from the route unions. They will 
shortly be furnished with complete outfits for 
organizers, which interested farmers can ob- 
tain free upon application to these parties at 
the addresses named, or a postal direct to the 
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central secretary, H. T. Coon of Little York, 
N Y, will bring the desired outtit. 

At the present time, route unions are organ- 
ized on all routes except Long Island and in- 
cluded in these route unions are about 250 lo- 
cal sections with many others in process. The 
total membersbip is evidently 2500 to 3000, but 
as there are several times that number of ship- 
pers in the neariy 500 mile circuit from which 
inilk is sent to Greater New York, there is 
pressing need of getting all these producers 
into the told. 

At every station from which milk is shipped 
to greater New York, the producers who have 
not yet formed a local section should do so at 
once. This is their first duty. It is not nec- 
essary even to wait for blanks from Secretary 
Coon, but call a meeting and organize by 
choosing a president, secretary and treasurer 
by the time the papers reach you, you will 
have made a start and be so much ahead. 

The work of the F 8 M P A this spring and 
summer will consist mainly of enlarging the 
number of local sections until every shipping 
station is organized and embraces every pro- 
ducer. Not until this is done can the FS M 
P A expect to accomplish much. Ifthis policy 
is properly backed up, the association should 
be strong enough by fall to take an active part 
in fixing prices, arranging for surplus and im- 
proving the many other complicated problems 
in the milk traffic. It looks now as though 
the New York city milk trust would not be in 
running order until fall,so that the producers 
will be ready to co-operate with or buck 
against the trust as occasion may require. 

While the work of completing ‘the organiza- 
tion is thus going forward, there is abundant 
time to discuss and arrange for the best plan 
for enabling the FS M P A to help its mem- 
bership by improving prices and other condi- 
tions in the milk trade next winter. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

The Lackawanna route ass’n met at Bingham- 
ton Mar 18,and adopted the constitution of the 
central association. It also adopted by-laws 
for its own government and arranged to have 
all lines of the D, L & W R Rthoroughly can- 
vassed and local associatious organized in ev- 
ery section where milk is shipped to York. 
J. Ward of Candor, N Y, takes the main 
line of this railroad and tributaries west of 


Binghamton. Fred Bennett of Hopbottom 
takes the main line and tributaries east ot 
Binghamton. I. W. Seeley of Afton takes the 


D & H east of Binghampton. Curtis Winston 
of Greene, takes the Utica division of D, L & 
W, and J. D. F. Woolston of Cortland takes 
the Syracuse division of the D, L & W. 

Preble (N Y) producers held an enthusiastic 
meeting March 19 with a big attendance 
yy reble section of the FS M P was perfected 
with F. J. Collier, pres; M. S. Nye, sec’y, 
who with Mr Rice, William Root and Fred 
Porter are executive committee. 

The secretary of each local section, also of 
each route union, will please report names 
and address of his officers to the central sec- 
retary, H. T. Coon, at Little York. N Y. 

Keepin mind the strictly representative 
character of the FS MP A. Its basis is the 
local section, composed. of milk producers at 
each point from which milk is shipped to 
greater N Y. Two delegates from each local 
section constitute the voting members of the 
rotte union. One director for each 1500 cans 
or major fraction thereof, elected by these 
route unions, comprises the central associ- 
ation. The whole plan is thus firmly knit to- 
gether on a fair basis of representation—it is 
not a mob, but a well classified army; not 
mass conventions but businesslike meetings 
of delegates and directors are arranged for, 
just as any big corporation is successfully 
managed. 

SECRETARY COON’S LETTER TO DIRECTORS. 

At a meeting of the officers and executive 
committee of the central ass’n of the Five 
States milk producers’ ass’n, it was decided 
that we should push the organization of local 
associations on the routes as rapidiy as pos- 
sible. We want the active co-operation of ev- 
ery director in forming these organizations 
and giving us suggestions as to who are the 
best men to assist on their respective routes. 
It will be necessary to act at once to secure 
best results. I am sending a similar letter to 
each director and we want your hearty and 
prompt action. Please advise me if you have 
any suggestions to make, and remember unit- 
ed action is necessary for success.—[{H. T. 
Coon, Secretary. 

The Chicago milk shippers’ union is doing 
yeoman service. We have driven 300 unreli- 
able dealers out of the market and have col- 
lected over $84,000 of bad debts within the 
past year.—|M. O. Myrick, Kenosha Co, Wis. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, 


no quotable change. The 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


average surplus price is $1.19 P can of 40 qts; 
the exchange price 2}c P qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
= for the week ending Mar 28 were as fol- 
OWS: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& WestRR, 27,186 741 328 
N Y Central. 15,194 138 5°7 
N Y. Ont & West, 19,868 1,002 — 
West Shore, 14,874 368 348 
N Y. Sus and West, 12.106 179 69 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 ~ — 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 ~ 
H R T Co, 1,210 50 -_ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _— 
Other sources, 4.650 “= os 
Total receipts, 155,914 3,065 1,322 
Daily av this week, 22,273 436 189 
Daily av last week, 23, 190 447 179 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,999 427 153 


At Philadelphia, the April price of milk 
has been fixed by the exchange at 3c P qt. 
Iburing March and April, ’97, the price paid 
produceis was 3$c. In both instances freight 
tates must be deducted. Philadelphia milk 
receipts in Jan, ’98, were 7,417,958 qts, and in 
Feb 7,010,012 qts. Compared with a year ago 
there was an increase in Jan of 314,808 qts, 
and in Feb of 76,872 qts. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New YorkK, March 28—'‘l'he market re- 
mains about the same with the exception of 
small lots sold now and then for the same 
prices which have been running for tne last 
few days. The political conditions at this 


time have much to do with prices. From the 
Pacific coast we learn that the prices are un- 
ckanged 
Mar 28 Mar 21 Mar 18 
N Y state crop, ’97 choice,17 @I18 18 @I19 18 @19 
Prime, 15 @I16 17 @li4¢ 17 @I7¥% 
Low to medium, li @14 13 @16 12 @16 
N Y state crop, ’9 choice, 8 8 @9 8 @8Y 
Prime, 6 @7 644@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 4@5 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 144@ 4 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, 97 choice, 17 @I8 181,@19 1814@19 
Prime, 15 @I16 17 @18 17 @18 
Low to medium 9 @l4 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, ‘96 choice, & 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 6 @7 7 @7% 7 @7% 
Low to medium, 412@ 54 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 2@4 3 @5 3 $ 5 
German, '97 crop, 35 @45 82 @45 32 @45 





Frost Damage to Fruit in the Southwest— 
—Last week’s cold wave in the west has done 
some damage to fruit prospects, but how 
much remains to be seen. Earliest reports 
are always liable to exaggeration. The frost 
damage seems to be confined chiefly to Mis- 
sonri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 
Wheat probably received some setback in 








Texas. Severe frosts have hurt fruitin some 
parts of California. 
————EEE 
The Sugar Industry. 

SuGarR Breet SEED. A work for farmers, 
seedsmen and chemists, containing histor- 
ical, botanical and theoretical deta, com- 
bined with practical directions for the 


production of sugar beet seed, by Lewis 5S. 
Ware, ME; 71 illustrations and 262 pages, 
price $2 postpaid, published and for sale 
by Orange Judd company, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 

The production of sugar beet seed promises 
to soon become a large and profitable industry 
in the United States. Vast quantities.of seed 
will be required annually, as our domestic 
beet sugar industry develops. This book tells 
in a very practical way how to produce sugar 


beet seed of the best quality. The book em- 
bodies not only the results of 20 years’ study 
and experience with tne subject, but in its 


preparation, the author has visited nearly ev- 
ery beet seed farm and laboratory in Europe. 
It is the only book on the subject in existence 
in the English language, and what little lit- 
erature exists in German aud French about 
sugar beet seed is old and out of date. There 
is hardly a single feature involved in any 
branch of the work of producing, saving or 
marketing sugar beet seed that is not covered 
in this very complete and in every way ad- 
mirable work. It describes the methods prac- 
ticed by the best and most successful beet seed 
growers in the old country, and concludes 
with a valuable appendix containing the full 
list of such growers. This book should be in 
the library of all interested in the sugar beet, 
and to experiment. stations, factories, seed 
growers and others it is indispensable. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








ECCS AND POULTRY, 


J T. WALLACE & SON, Del 
J). prize winners. Black Minorca, Light Bruhma, Buff, White 
and Barred Rocks, White and Golden Wyandottes. 8 Ham- 
<, Buff, White and Brown Leghorns, White and Black Tail 
se Bantams. Circulars tree, Birds for sale. Eggs $1.50, 13; 





Watergap, Pa, breeders of 









\ THITE WYANDOTTES—None better; eggs for hate hing, 
#2 per 13. Write for cireviars. RAILPH WOODWARD, 
New Rochelle, New York. (Mention Agricuitunst.) 











Vag 2 from three thoroughbre d ‘Buff varieties, Leghorns. Wyan- 
ottes, Plymouth Rocks. 15 Fggs one dollar. Circuiars free. 
HOW. ARD EDMONDS, Annandale, New Jersey. 


\ JHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
carefully packed - neat. basket. 
$1.25. B.F. ALBAUGH 





exclusively. Fifteen eg; % 
seventy-five cents; thir 
& SON, Covington, O. 





Teen JUGHBRED Rosecombd White and 8 C Brown Leghorns; 
remarkable layers: no inbreeding; 26 eggs $1; also Bb P Rocks. 
JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 





Leghorns, Buff_and White Plymouth 


B= ST be and White 
15 Warranted eggs, $1. J, 


Large size, extra layers. 
w. BRU ‘CKART, , Lititz, Pa. 


9( vV ARIETIES FANC Y POULTR LTRY EGGS. | Pigeons, Ger- 
«7 \/ man Hares. potneal-enienes 60-page book. 5 cents. J. A. 
BERGEY, Telford. 


‘GGS for Hatching; Buff, White and Barred -y ° oa Leg- 
‘4 horns and Black Minorcas; catalogue free. GROFF, 
Lederacheville, Pa. 


W HITE WYANDOTTES 
Ply poste Rocks Eggs, $1 per 13. 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. 


Ss INDIAN GAME. Buff Piymeath Rock. Single 
J ¢ onto. Brown Leghorn Eggs, 15, $1. . 8. MILLER, Ei. 
more, Ohio. 


JURE BLACK MINORCAS, White Piymouth Rocks, none _bet- 

any, cane #1, packed in baskets. BURR BROS., Pawl- 
ing, N. 

MERICAN DOMINIQUES, 


White Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1. 
kins, Pa. 


6 O EGGS, #3 


Circular free. 
J H 
e oughbred poultry. 








,Single Comb Brown I.eghorns, Barred 
C. H. CRONKHITE, 24, 











dedien Games. Single Comb 
W, MeNAUGHTON, Tomp- 





315, $1. and 2 medicated nest eggs. 26 varieties, 
WHITNEY BROS., Triangle. New York. 





- TANGER, Hatton. Pa., breeder of 30 leading varieties thor- 
Eggs, $1 per 13. Send for catalogue. 








INGL . o on? WHITE LEGITORNS, excellent layers, 18 eggs, 
ie. P. PRANKARD, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 





NDIAN GAMES, as fine as money can buy. 


Eggs, $1.50 per set 
ting. J. 8. WORSHAM, Lynchburg, Va. - 5 








3U on BRED Black JLangshan eggs, $1 for 13. SHELLA- 
BARGER BROS., Garland, Ohio. 
20U a 14, | Y CATALOGUE—AlIl varieties. Free. BLACK- 


ELL, Nelson. Pa. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


WEET POTATOES for Seed. Jersey yellow and red. #3 per 

bbl. of 3 bushels, tull measure. Best’ varieties of Straw berry 

and other small fruit plants, trees. ete. Send for price list at 
wholesale prises. CHAs. BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


1. ,000, 000 STRAW BE RRY Plants, lowest prices. 
‘7 eerome eee poultry. Catalogue free. 
i PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass, 











UY YOUR Glen Mary Strawberry plants from the originator; 
also dogs (all breeds). Fine lot of Collies, Beagles, Spaniels and 
Belgian hares. GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 





R ED AND WHITE Colorada Potatoes in sacks weighing xt Pe, 
&_ price $2.25 per tack; extra quality. HENRY KELL 
SON, 86 Washington Street. New York. 
. LL that are in want of ‘all varieties of Peach Trees can fill 
such orders by applying to W. T. QUINBY, Mendham, 
Morris Co, New Jersey 








DED Strawberry plants, $1.25 per 1000 and up WM. 











PERRY, Coolspring, Delaware. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS—1 varieties. Pmce list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 
JERRY PLANTS, from $1.12 per thousand up. H. Le 
J SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y. 
YEED—SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. Agent's 


eamples. 





LIVE STOCK. 


wes SALE—Poland hogs, sows bred to sons of Klever’s Model. 
Geo. Wilkes, Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. also Thinrind hogs 
Express prepaid. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carrollton, 








and Poultry. 
Kentucky 


I OG Pointers, Setters, Fox Terriers, Collies and Rabbit 

Hounds, trained and Hunters; also Buff and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, State wants. J. K. BOYCE, Saemmniivitie, N Y. 

DEEP RED SHORTHORN nv 1 1, 20m onthe al: good pedi- 

4,1. gree and good individual; apply to F.J.TEBBS,C vathiane! Ky. 

ERSEYS-— St. Jambert and Combination. Young ‘stock for 

e sale. Write what you want. E. NIVIN, Landenberg. Pa. 














Bae HARES—Choice Belgian Hares for sale. Cheap. 


GEORGE J. WALLIS, Apulia, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ww: ANTED—By women, each with an infant or young child, 
situations at general housework in the country within 200 

miles of New York City. Small wages expected. Apply STATE 

CH ARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, 105 East Twenty.scoond Street, 
ew York City. 





pte RE Rew 1 Syrup, 75 cents per gallon. GEO. WADE, 


IT WILL 
PAY YOU. 


Almost every reader of The Agriculturist has something 
to sell, buy, or exchange, and by taking advantage of the 
Farmers’ Exchange column these wants may be filled. 
few cents invested will make dollars for you. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat | Corn Oats 


1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897} 1898 | 1897 





Cash or spot 














Chicago ........./ 1.08 73 127%) .2334) 2410) 164g 
New York ......| 1.02 | 80%) 344g) 2084) 304) 22 
Busta .. «<2 .cec i= - 39 2h 4) Bdt_| .25bg 
Toledo .. ........ 954) 91 2914) 244) 17% 
Sa 96 | 94 | £634] .2Bto| .25%) .18 
Minneapolis ...| .95%4! .715¢| .2634) .19%,| .25 | -16% 
*San Francisco) 147 [147 | 1.12%) 9719) 1.25 1.30 
OOD 5.000040 b.14 | 9134] 4434) 373%; — | — 





*Per cental. Other prices @ bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 


No? grades; Wheat Corn | Oats 

, — ———— — $$$ 
OS eee 1.04 2834 25 
ee } BIg .30 } 224, 








PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 


Chis week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 30,061,000 31,417,000 | 39,°23,000 — 
OOP < ...c0e | 43,382,000 43,388,000 25,152.000 
Oats ........| 11,631,000 | 12,299,000 | _ 13,796,000 





Witt Dollar Wheat Continue? 


During the past few weeks a distinct feeling 
has gained foothold in the trade that current 
good prices for wheat have less stability than 
was the case in midwinter. This talk is due 
partly to the fact that the wish is father to 
the thought in an important branch of the 
speculative world; yet it is quite in order tu 
here cite some of the factors governing prices. 
It is ucknow ledged on all sides that the vig- 
orous support accorded the market by e 
Leiter following at Chicago has constituted 
a very important element in maintaining 
values. Fortunately, our wheat growing 
farmers have been enabled to take advantage of 
the good prices, as these have held continually 
since last summer. Just what effect the with- 
drawal of the Leiter support would have upon 
the market is an open question. Were these 
millions of wheat to be thrown on the market 
within a comparatively short time disastrous 
results would inevitably follow. But the 
bull clique up to the opening of April has 
maintained a firm front. It is not impossible 
the congestion may be carried through this 
and next month, especially as there is eon- 
siderable show of support not only in May 
wheat, but also in Jul , which is selling at a 
big discount because that future contemplates 
the new crop. 

Depending so largely upon the character of 
the export trade in wheat and flour, it is not 
surprising that some unrest should overtake 
the market when Europe exhibits a less ur- 
gent desire to buy in this country. Our ex- 
ports continue gratifringly large it is true; 
during March they bave been at the rate of 
about 4,000,000 bu weekly (against 1,750,000 bu 
a year ago) and since the epening of the crop 
year last July about 165 millions compared 
with 120 millions the eorresponding nine 
months a year earlier. Bat western Eurore 
has within the past fortnight or more evincea 
something akin to mild indifference, appar- 
ently believing there is plenty of wheat to go 
around. Reports point to generally promis- 
ing emergence of winter suwn crops in Euro- 
pean wheat growing countries as well as our 
own. This is particularly true of France and 
England, nor are there any serious com- 
plaints from central and eastern Europe out- 
side of Russia, where the situation is some- 
what mixed. Shipments from Argentina have 
been rather smaller than expected, and it is 
not improbable the exportable surplus from 
that country wiil be decidedly less than at 
one time seemed probable. One of the im- 
portant factors just now in shaping sentiment 
is the :nereased movement from India. For 
several years exportitig only small quantities, 
offerings of Indian wheat are increasing and 
will prove larger than fur some time. Under 
these conditions It is perhaps not strange that 
Europe is pursuing something of a waiting 

olicy. 
J in our own country the winter now closed 
has been singularly free from crop scares, al- 
though growing weather will, no doubt, dis- 
close damage in places not evident earlier in 
the season. American Agriculturist’s exhaust- 
ive report covering crop conditions, to be 
published in our next issue, will throw very 
valuable light on this phase. Adding the 
amount of wheat in farmers’ hands March 1 
(as shown in our columns several weeks ago) 
t public stocks, a liberal aggregate is sug- 
gested, but so with the inroads through export 
and home consumptive account. Whatever 
may be the ultimate results of the probable 
large seeding of spring wheat the next few 
weeks, this for the time being means increas- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ed drafts upon old stocks; and providing ex- 
ports continue at anything like the present 
pace, conservative traders believe total re- 
serves will be whittled down to a fine point 
by the first of July. The enfluence of all 
these elements in the market must be recog- 
nized, as they have a direct bearing upon the 
important future of prices. While there is 
nothin, In sight to suggest any material ad- 
vance over the present level, unless through 
the intiuence of temporary manipulation, a 
conservative view reflects the belief that 
wheat holders should continue to secure re- 
munerative prices. 


At Chicago, tendency in corn has been slight- 
ly downward, market losing fractionally. 
The cash demand 1s fair and east-bound 
freights favorable to shippers. May corn has 
sold under 29c ® bu, with No 2 in store 
284@28$c. carlots in shipping order 29@30c. 

perators have been rather more friendly to 
oats as a whole, although the market remains 
narrow. No 2 mixed, May _ delivery, a 
fraction above and below 26c P bu. July 
about 3c discount. Good to choice oats, 
carlots, in shipping order 27@3lc, according 
to grade. 

Moderate interest is displayed in rye, al- 
though it is a small market at best. Offerings 
fair and some inquiry on shipping and export 
account. No 2 in store remains close to 49c ® 
bu, May 494@50c. 

Grass seeds in possibly a little more favor, 
with a moderate demand on home shipping 
orders. Timothy salable on the basis of 
$2 85@2 90 P etl for contract prime, clover 
475. Hungarian dull at 60@80c P cth,ordina- 
ry millet 65@85c, German millet 7ic@l. 

At New York, grain exports the past week 
have been very large, affording moderate sup- 
port to prices. The situation is withont im- 
portant change as a whole. Wheatis salable 
on the basis of $1@1 01 P ba for No 2 red 
winter, corn 344@343c for No 2 mixed, oats 
30}, @304c for No 2 mixed, all in store; carlots, 
shipping order, usual preminm. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
whieh the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country eonsignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers ap 
advance is usually secured. 

Feggs. 

At New York, stock in ample supply, mar- 
ket eleaning up well. Nearby fey selected 
114@12c P dz, N Y and Pa country marks 105 
@lle, western ch 10}@104c, southern 10@104c, 
seconds $2 70@2 8 B® case, duck eggs 23¢ 
P dz. 

At Boston, fairly steady, prices without 
special change. Nearby Cape fancy 12@l3e P 
dz, ch fresh eastern 11@1l}c, Ve and N Hil 
@llhe, western 10}@1lc, southern 10@11e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in good 
demand with oranges plentiful and straw ber- 
ries in increasing supply. Cranberries dull but 
firmly hele when choice at $3 25@3 75 P cra 
for Jerseys. Fancy eating apples 3 50@4 50 
® bbl, Cal navel oranges 2@3 P bx, seedlings 
1 30@2 25, Fla strawberries 15@25c ® at. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York. supplies only moderate and 
fair demand at nearly steady prices. Western 
bran 70@75c WP 100 lbs for spring and 75@80c 
for winter: middlings 85@90c, sharps 90c, rye 
feed 60@70c. Coarse corw meal 68@70c, fine 
yellow and white 85@90c, linseed oil meal 
$24 50@25 P ton, cottonseed meal 21 10 in car- 
lots. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet under fair de- 
mand. Pmme hay 13 a7 The P 100 lbs, Nol 
70@T5e, No 2 60@65e, No 345@50c. clover 
mixed 45c, clover 30@37}c. salt hay 40@45c, 
long rye straw 35@45c, oat 30@40c. 

Onions. 

At New York, fancy stock beld steadily, but 
the market is burdened with poor stuff. Or- 
ange Co red 50c@$1 25 P bag,yellow 7T5cZ1 25, 
white 75c@I 50, eastern white 1@3 P bbi, red 
1@2, yellow 1@1 75, N Y and western red 
75ce@1 25 PB obbi, yellow 50v@1 25, white 
50c@1 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in moderate supply and fair- 
ly active demand. LI stock $2 50@3 P bbl, 
N J 2@2 37 ® bbl, or 2@2 25 P sack, N Y¥ and 
western 2@2 50 P 180 lbs, or 2@2 40 P sack. 
Bermuda, prime 5 50@7 P bbl,seconds 3 50@5, 
a 3@6 P bbl, N J sweets 2 50@4 50 P 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices unchanged, market 

not cleaning up well. Live poultry: Fowls 





« 








9ic ® fh, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10@llic. 
Fresh killed: Phila breilers 16@30c ®P tb ac- 
cording to quality, do fancy chickens 14@1l5c, 
prime 10@1lic, western 7@8c. Good to prime 
state and western fowls 10@10}c P th. Phila- 
delphia capons 14@17c, good western 12@1lic, 
western turkeys 11@12c P ib, young toms 9@ 
10e. 

At Boston, sales a little better. Fresh kil)- 
ed: Northern and eastern chickens, ch large 
18@20e * ib, common to good 10@15c, extra 
fowls 11@12c, common to good $@10c, ducks & 
@10c, geese 8@10c. Western iced: Ch tur- 
keys 10@12c P tb, chickens 12@13c, fowls 10 
@10kc, roosters 6@6}c, capons 11@1i4c, tame 

igeons 75c@$1 ® dz. Frozen: Western tur- 
ae ch small 13c ® tbh, ch mixed weights 12c, 
chickens 10@1lc, fowls good to ch 8@9c, 
ducks, good to ch 6@9c, geese 6@9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, the feature is the inereasing 
supply from the south with prices greatly un- 
settled. Jersey and LI cabbages $2 50@3 PP 
100, Fla 1@1 75 ® cra, egg plant 4@8 P bbi, N 
C lettuce 3@4. Old turnips 60c@1 P bpl, pars- 
nips 75e@1, Hubbard squash 2@3. 

Wool. 

Trade smaller at leading markets, prices 

about steady. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 


1808] 1897] 1896] 1897] 1898| 1897 





oe 





Chicago, P 100 Ibs . .|$5.50| $5.60) $4.00| $4.25 | $4. 70| $4.50 
New York ........... [5.60] 5.25] 4.35] 4.50| 5.00] 4.75 
Buffato.......... ....| 5.60} 5.35) 4. 4.40) 5.00) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... | 5.25} 5.20} 3.90} 4.05; 4.50] 4.95 
by | errr | 5.10, 5.15) 4.10) 4.20) 5.00) 4.70 





At Chieago, the cattle market is somewhat 
uneven Within a nalrow range, prices show- 
ing no material movement in either direction 
compared with a week or two earlier. 

Packers maintain that hog prices are too 
high and are working for a decline. Sales 
have been largely at $3 75@3 95 for practi- 
cally all weights. 

Sheep receipts are made up largely of west- 
erns possessing good weight and merit. 
Fair to extra muttons $3 75@4 75, yearlings 
4 50@4 85, lambs 4 50@5 75. A few tancy 
spring lambs have sold around Te # fb, live 
weight. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active with Monday’s 
market 10c higher than last week. Hogs in 
fair demand but lower; medium $4 05@4 10, 
heavy yorkers 3 95@4, light do 3 80@3 95, pigs 
3 40@3 80, heavy hogs 3 90@410. Sheep 
steady, prime native wethers 4 80@5, good 
mixed droves 4 70@4 80, westerns 4 50@4 85. 
Wool lamwhs 5 40@6, clipped 460@5. Clipped 
sheep 4@4 25. Veal calves 5@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday of this 
week 125 cars, steady, with heavy steers 
$4 85@5 50, butcher weights 4 25@4 75, cows 
and heifers 3 25@4. Stockers ana feeders 
stronger at 4 10@4 60. Hogs lower with 
yorkers 3 90 and medium heavy 3 95. Sheep 
receipts Monday 95 double decks, market 
strong, but lambs 15@25c lower. Mixed sheep 
4 60@4 9%, yearlings 5@5 25, best wooled lambs 
5 90@6, clipped 4 75@5. 

At New York, export steers and good 
butchers’ cattle in about the usual demand 
and steady to firm. Common to prime steers 
$4 50@5 25 P 100 bbs, bulls 3 15@4, dry cows 
2 25@3 50; veal calves active at 5@7 50. Hogs 
steady at 4 15@4 40. Sheep firm when choice, 
at 4 50@5, with lambs 5 50@6 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 50@ 
275 ® bhi, red onions 70@7ic P bu, yellow 
75@80c, turnips 15@20c, apples 3@4 FP bbi. 
Poultry quiet and weak. Chickens and fowls 
8@9c P th l w, 9@10c dw, fresh eggs 12@13c 
P dz. Corn 36@38c # bu. oats 31@33c, bran 
12 50@13 50 P tun, middlings 14 50@16 50, 
loose hay 7 50@10, out straw 6@7, rre 6 59@8. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 12@12kc ® dz, 
chickens 8@10c P ib i w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 
10@12c 1 w, 14@lfcd w, potatoes 60@Tic P 
bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 20@30c P bu. ap- 
ples $2 50@3 25 P bbl. Rye straw 7@10 s 
ton, oat 6@7, loose hay 8@11, baled 8@10, 
corn 34c P bu, oats 25@30c. 

OHIO— At Columbus, fresh eggs 8@84c P dz, 
chickens 5@6c P th lw, roosters 15@20c ea, 
ducks 5@7c P tb, white potatoes 67@70c P 
bu, yellow onions $1 8@1 90 # bbl, white 
2 15, cabbage 11@12 ® ton, turnips 20c P bu. 
Timothy hay 7@7 50 ® ton, clover 4 50@5, 















of every description, 
Earache, 


(Trade Mark.) 


It Never Had a Rival, It Has Gured More Than 1,000,000 People. It Cannot Fail, 


and to enable all sufferers to make a trial of its wonderful curative properties, 
Even a sample bottle will convince you of its 
for 30 days, 3 botties for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and 


we will send out for thirty days more 100,000 sample bottles, 2d¢c each, prepaid by mail. 


“Fp DROPS 3) taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy, 


Best and cheapest medicine on earth. 
Agents wanted in new territory. 


merit. 


our agents. Write us to-day. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00; 
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Ra RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, 
cy LA GRIPPE, ASTHMA, CATARRH, 


one and all absolutely cured by “ FIVE DROPS,” which, in less than three years, 
has earned for itself a reputation as the only Sure Cure in the civilized world for 
Rheumatism in its many forms, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Nervous Dyspepsia and Nervous Affections 
Asthma, 
Backache, Heart Weakness and kindred diseases. 


Hay Fever, Catarrh, La Grippe, Toothache, 


HISTORY OF TWO MARVELOUS CURES. 


INCURABLE! SO SAID ALL SPECIALISTS. 


Johnstown, N. Y., Jan. 3rd, 1898. 

SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE Co., Chicago, Gentlemen :—I have been 
intending to write to you in regard to my cure by your wonderful medicine 
“5 DROPS.” In July, 1888, I was taken sick with what is calied complica- 
tion of diseases, being acute inflammation of all the organs of the body. I 
was very sick for about three months, having but one chance in a hun- 
dred of recovery, the disease settling in my kidneys and bladder, but 
the good Lord allowed me to live. I had also indigestion, constipation, 
nervous dyspepsia, heart failure, abscesses twice a week on the prostate 
gland, hemorrhage of the bowels once a week, enlarged spleen, muscular 
rheumatism in the palms of my hands extending to my shoulders, catarrh 
and chills and shakes, which no specialist in the state could tell me what 
they were or the cause. I would freeze to ice for fully five minutes, then 
the shakes would begin and I would shake frum one-half hour to an hour 
and a half, and when they stopped I had no strength left; the after effects 
were more like a fit. I would sleep very heavily for three hours or more, 
all under the most intense pain. All the specialists in the state declared 
me incurable. The X-ray was put on by one of the city’s most eminent 
physicians, but he told meI was incurable, that I must use plenty of mor- 
phine or suffer. Soon after I saw the ad in a western paper of ‘5 DROPS,” 
the recipe from the celebrated physician, Dr. Lloyd, whom I knew by repu- 
tation. I wrote and explained my case to the Swanson Rheumatie Cure 
Co., and received an answer that I could be cured, and sent mea small 
trial bottle to begin on. Just beforeI received it I had one of those terrible 
shakes which almost killed me. For nine yearsIhad a kidney backache, 
a hot stinging pain that never left me for a moment. I tried everything 
I could hear of, but could get no relief until I began the “ 5 DROPS.” 
The first dose I took the 5th of May, 1897, at noon, and in less than an honr 
the backache left me and has not returned. I used it steadily for three 
weeks and kept getting better; at the end of three weeks the pain in my 
side stopped; at the end of four weeks the Rheumatism was no more, 
and in six weeks all my pain left me. My chills and shakes are gone; my 
heart failure and dyspepsia went the first week and I feel strong and well, 
and Ithank my God daily for having put mein the way of this great 
medicine. It has cured many in this vicinity and is still curing afflicted 
ones who take it steadily and want to be cured. BURNS E. WHITE. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE COMPANY, 





GIVEN UP BY 14 DIFFERENT DOCTORS. 


DEAR Sirs: I thought I would write a statement of my case, and how I 
was when I commenced using your wonderful “5 DROPS,” as I feel truly 
grateful to think that our Heavenly Father has endowed you with the 
knowledge to bring out such a wonderful medicine as your “5 DROPS.” 

I was a great sufferer for about four years. I was taken sick with vomit- 
ing and cramps and dizziness, so I could not sit up a minute, so they had to 
earry mein where I fell. Then I employed one of our city doctors; he said 
I was all broken down, and that I would never be able to work again; then 
I kept getting worse, and | employed another, and he said about the ‘same. 
After awhile I got a little better, then I was taken with cramps and pains 
in my elbows, hands, knees and feet. The torture of the pains was so great 
that I had to walk the floor night and day. [ blistered the places that 
pained me and got a little ease that way. Then I employed another doctor, 
and when he would say he could dono more for me I would employ another 
and another, till I had employed 14 different doctors, and had’ wood every 
kind of patent medicine I could hear of. My wife carried out a washtub of 
bottles, and that was not all I had used of them. A great many have said 
that I had taken enough medicine to swim in, ora barrel. WhenI was tak- 
en sick I had as good a set of teeth as anyone could have. Now my teeth 
are all gone from the effects of the strong medicine. Some of the doctors 
said it was my kidneys, some said itwas my liver and kidneys, and some 
called it Rheumatic Gout. I was so sick and nervous that I could not bear 
to have the water drip from the eaves of the house. My friends would say 
when they went away that I could not live a week. Two years ago 
my sister-in-law came from Nebraska to see me, and she said when she 
went away that she would never see me alive again. Thank God, she is 
here again to see me, and she had just one look at me, then she said, “What 
did you ever get to do youso much good?” for she says “I expected two 
years ago every letter I got to hear you were dead.” AllI can say is, it was 
wonderful. “5 DROPS” did it ail, When I was taken sick I weighed about 
150 pounds—I ran down to about seventy-five pounds, and [ could not feed 
myself and had to be turned in my bed. I was as helpless as a new-born 
babe. I now have taken your “5 DROPS” about three months, and I can 
clean my own horse and harness it and drive it. A few days ago I climbed 
a ladder 16 feet high on a stack and helped top the stack out, and can do 
quite a lot of light work. People all look at me and say: “It is wonder- 
ful,” for they thought my box was made for me, and that I could never get 
well. My cure is a great testimonial for your “5 DROPS.” don’t know 
how to express my gratitude for the good it has done me. _ I wish I could 
tell every sufferer what a blessing there is in it for them. Now, if you want 
any more I can give it, and I can get testimonials from prominent men that 
know just how I was. I could tell you a great deal more, but time is lim- 
ited. Ihad to be propped upina chair, my knees were swollen, my feet 
looked like glass bottles. I had not had —— night’s rest in two years 
till I took “5 DROPS,’’ and I had aconstant raising in my mouth. This is 
not half I could write about my sufferings. 

ALLAN M. SAGE, Ionia, Mich. 


167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 

















8 : Q320 7 rT ¥ le rest- $006}. 06 90.; 3 tod ft. at 14c.; all 
rye straw 4. Timothy seed 3 10@3 p 100 ecmy 21¢ P tb, northern NY 204¢ , west- | PEACH TREE e teem wad, oeithey and teltee. 
s, clover 5 20@5 30. ern 20c, northern firsts 18@i9c, eastern dO | poscale. Oficial certiheate accompanies each shipment. 
18@19c. Extra Vt dairy 18c, N Y do 17c. | Sample by express if wanted. Can ship any time. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. : 
Butter in 





Western imitation cmy 15@1léc, 
Small prints 1@2c above these 


Trees kept dormant till May 1. R. S. JOHNSTON, 


ladles 14@15c. Box 3, Stockley, Del. 











The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand and firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c 
P tb, prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 20@20c, prints 20} 
@2l1c, dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, lighter arrivals have helped 
maintain a firm tone in the market and while 
demand is not especially active, prices are 
sustained at quotations or slightly above for 
extra choice qualities. Elgin and other west- 
ern creamery, "extras 19@19kc P tb, eastern firsts 
18@18}c,’seconds 17@173¢, IN ¥ omy 184@19}c,N 
= dairy tubs, extra 18c, western imt emy 16hc, 
western factory extras 14@14}¢. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Good 
to ch cmy tuhs 22c ® th, prints 23c, dairy 12c. 
—At Cleveland, extra 19@20}c ® tb, firsts 18 
@18}c, seconds 16@17c, dairy fey 14@i5c, ch 
12@12c, dairy roll fey 12@13c, ch 10@11c. 

At Boston, nearly steady. Vt and N H 





prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet, supply 
fair, good demand with prices firm. Frail 
cream cheddars 8@8ke P ib, flats 7}@8c, skims 
4@5c, imt Swiss 14c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
94@10c. 

At New York, the market is quiet. Quota- 
tions: N Y full cream large fey 8c P bh, 
ch 74@73c, fair to good 7@7#c, common 6@6ic, 
small fey colored 8}@8kc, white 8}@8khe. Light 
skims 6@7c, part skims full skims 2 
@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet and 
steady. N Y full cream cheddars lic P tb. 
flats 10c, limburger 14c, imt Swiss 15¢c.—At 
Cleveland, York state full cream 9@94c, Ohio 
state 8@8}c, full cream 9@%}u, standards 6@ 
7c, skims 4@5c, limburger 124@12c, brick 
cheese 114@12c. 

At Boston, 


53 abe, 


trade is slow and goods must 











and secure the 
Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 
itand the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 


How’s Your = 
2 ne this 

very best thing of the kind made. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is lon asiived and 
on 25 years are good Rout Send for catalogue and prices. 


Spring. 
Roof ? (xvetitices 
ise Sykes “Old Style” 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, lil. 








be of fine quality to command top Bg ne 
Quotations: N Y small extra 8c P tb, large 
8c, firsts 7@7}c, seconds 5@6c, Vt small ex 
tra 8hc, firsts 7@74c, sage 9@11c. 

Foreign countries continue to supply us 
with large quantities of cheese, imports for 7 
mos being 6,019,000 lbs compared with 
7,357,000 lbs a year earlier. 
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The Crisis at Hand. 





The report of the board of inquiry that in- 
vestigated the cause of the Maine disaster was 
placed in President McKinley's hands last 
week and transmitted to congress Monday. {It 
finds that the primary explosion was external 
and was followed by an explosion of two of 
the small magazines. ‘Ihe court deduces from 
the condition of the wreckage that the first 
explosion was of a mine under the port side 
of the ship. It is found that discipline aboard 
the Maine was excellent. The court declares 
that it cannot find evidence to fix responsi- 
bility. The report is in accordance with gen- 
éral expectations and no surprise is felt any- 
where. It is probable that the Maine affair 
will be treated only as an incident in the 
greater question of interference to put an end 
to the horrorin Cuba. The Spanish report 
on the disaster, stating internal explosion as 
the only cause, has been forwarded to this 
country. The hope of averting war with 
Spain grows less day by day, although the 
president will do allin his power to bring 
about a settlement of the Cuban difficulty 
without a resort to hostilities. However, 
the administration has determined that at 
all costs the barbaric war in Cuba must cease. 
Preparations are being pushed in both war 
and navy departments and the country is now 
in a better state for defense against foreign 
invasion than ever before in her history. 

The war department has been authorized to 
spend $1,056,000 of the $50,000,000 made 
available by congress. A large part of this 
will be spent on coast defenses. he war de- 
partment has yielded to the demand of the 
navy department for fortifications to protect 
the projected naval coaling and supply sta- 
tion at the Dry fortugas, and the work is to 
be rushed at once. In view of the imperative 
demands of the projected coast defenses for 
heavy ordnance, the government has decided 
to make further purchases of large sea coast 
guns in foreign markets. The crack monitors 
Terror and Puritan have been ordered to Key 
West and eight of the old monitors are being 

nt in fightin condition to protect New 
fYerk and Philadelphia. The cruiser Cin- 
cinnati and gunboats Castine and Wilmington 
have been ordered home from the Barbadoes. 
A tiny torpedo boat bas been bought in Eng- 
Jand for less than $25,000 and cost of delivery. 
She is very valuable for harbor defense. The 
government bas bought a fast steel tug, the 
De Witt C. Ivens of New York. The board 
on auxiliary cruisers is stil! at work inspect- 
ing steamers in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other ports. The navy depart- 
ment has prepared a measure asking the pres- 
ident to order the revenue cutters to my aced 
under the temporary authority of the depart- 
ment. They would be useful as dispatch 
boats in time of war. A new company for the 
manufacture of ordnance and gun carriages 
for the government will start work April 1 in 
the plant of the Central forge works at 
Whitestone, LI. The U S armory at Spring- 
field, Mass, is running day and night shifts. 
Congress will be asked by the navy depart- 
ment to adopt a joint resolution, already 
prepared, providing for the enrollment and 
organization of the United States auxiliary 
naval force for coast defense. 

The New York and Massachusetts naval mi- 
litia has been called on to man the old moni- 
tors. Capt Sampson of the Iowa is to succeed 
Admiral Sicard in command of the North At- 
lantic squadron, Admiral Sicard being tem- 
porarily incapacitated by ill health. Fight- 
ing Bob Evans will command the Iowa. Itis 
probable that Commodore W. S. Schley will 
command the fleet at Hampton Roads. The 
Maine officers have been ordered home from 
Havana and Key West. Spain has a formida- 
ble fleet of torpedo boats en route for Cuba. 





A President-Elect Coming.—Dr Manuel Fer- 
ral de Campus Salles’ of Brazil is expected to 
visit this country before long. He will come 
by way of Peru and Chili to San Francisco 
and will then travel ieisurely across this 
country. It is understood that bis object is 
to see what can be done to put Brazil in clos- 
ec commercial touch with the United States. 





Will She Fight?—Apparently England is in 
a position where she must either back down 
completely or fight over the Chinese trouble. 
Her ministers have bravely declared during 
the last two montis that China’s territorial 
integrity is inviolate and that an open door 
to commerce shall be maintained at any cost. 
Pesrite this, Port Arthur is being heavily 
fortified by Russia and the province of Mau- 
churia is overrun with Russians and British 
interests have been dealt a severe blow. The 
prevailing opinion seems to be that England 
will back down. It is reported that Russia 
has conciliated Japan by the abandonment 





of Russian claims and designs upon Corea. A 
somewhat significant action is the concen- 
tration of all British war ships in the Pacific 
ocean and an order to coal and prepare for 
sea at once. In Europe the difficuities in the 
far east entirely overshadow the Spanish- 
American crisis. 





Sensational Strikes on the American Side.— 
The golden treasures of the Klondike are not 
all on the Canadian side, four Americans 
just out from Dawson bringing news of sensa- 
tional strikes on the American side and that 
a stampede to the new fields is probable. The 
winter work has been extraordinarily success- 
ful and these men estimate that the output 
will prove to be $30,€00,000. However, this 
may have to be pared down considerably when 
the actual treasure 1s brought out,for early re- 
ports of last summer’s output greatly exagger- 
ated it. The heaviest nugget so far is one 
worth $9000 taken on Eldorado creek. Dig- 
gings along this creek are proving immensely 
rich. Hunker creek claims are selling at 
$20,000 to $50,000 each before being prospected. 





Government for Alaska.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the senate making further provi- 
sion for a civil government for Alaska. It pro- 
vides that the territory ceded to the United 
States by Russia shall constitute a civil and 
judicial district, having its temporary seat at 
Sitka, but the district is not to have the right 
of sending a delegate to congress, nor is there 
to be a legislative assembly of the district. It 
is to have a governor, who is to see that the 
laws enacted for the district are enforced and to 
perform generally such acts as pertain to the 
oftice of governor of a territory. A district 
court is to be established with civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction. The mining laws of the 
United States are to be extended to Alaska, 
with the proviso that native-born citizens of 
the Dominion of Canada shall have the same 
mining mghts and privileges accorded to cit- 
izens of the United States in British Colum- 
bia and the Northwest territory. The general 
laws of the state of Oregon in force on Jan 1, 
1894, are declared to be the law of Alaska, so 
far as applicable. 





The New Navy Bull as reported to the 
house is most liberal. It provides for three 
new battleships, one of which shall be named 
the Maine. These are evidently intended to 
be of the same general class as the Kearsarge 
and Kentucky. Twelve torpedo boats are 
provided for, half of the ordinary type, dis- 
placement 150 tons, and half big destroyers of 
350 tons with a speed of 30 knots. There is 
also to be a lake gunboat. Four big timber 
dry docks for Portsmouth, Poston, League is- 
land and Mare island, and a big steel floating 
dock for Algiers are also provided for. The 
appropriation includes in addition over 
$1,500,000 for the equipment of vessels, over 

2,000,000 for ordnance, $5,400,000 for armor 
and over $3,000,000 for the construction and 
repair of ships. The whole amount is over 
$40,000,000 


Happenings Abroad.—Wiliam E. Gladstone 
has arrived at his homein England and his 
health is still very poor. It is said that there 
is a cancerous growth in the nose.—-—Sharp 
fighting in the Soudan between the Egyptians 
and dervishes has taken place, the latter re- 
ceiving several repulses.—-—Two towns in 
West Africa, claimed by England, 
held by French troops. The claims of the two 
governments will be settled by the Paris com- 
mission.——It is said that the lumbermen’s 
association of Canada intends to petition the 
Dominion government to place a duty of $2 
per 1000 feet on lumber from the United 
States. 


Food for Cuba.—F'ood enough to feed 200,000 
fora month has been sent to Havana, but 
still the supply is inadequate. The response 
to the appeals of the Cuban relief committees 
has been beyond expectation and money, 
clothing and provisions have poured in from 
all over the country, showing how deeply the 
American people are stirred. Rich and poor 
alike have contributed to relieve the starving 
on the hapless island. Even the big corpora- 
tions have freely aided, railroads and steam- 
ship lines carrying all provisions free of 
charge. Miss Clara Barton and the Red Cross 
society have been doing noble work among the 
suffering islanders. It is estimated that in 402 
towns on the island there are 205.000 reconcen- 
tradoes,mostly women, children and old men, 
dying of starvation. The speeches of Senators 
Proctor, Gallinger and Thurston in the US 
senate, stating in simple ungarnished lan- 
guage what they saw in their recent visit to 
the island, have done more than all the other 
statements cogether to arouse the public to a 
realization of the horror at our very doors. 


are now - 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


Organizing Local Sections, 





The work of the American Maiz. Propagan- 
da is being actively pushed. Editors of pa- 
pers in the corn belt everywhere are asked to 
enlist their influence in this direction, urging 
farmers to form local organizations, which 
can be easily carried on. Ina letter to corn 
growers generally Secretary B. W. Snow says: 

The organization is in no sense a secret or- 
der, but a plain business proposition. In or- 
der to reach the highest possible efficiency in 
the work undertaken it is desired to have lo- 
cal branches established in every commu- 
nity where King Corn rules. No expense will 
attach to these Jocal branches, but each one 
established will give strength to the central 
organization by enlisting ti.e active sympathy 
of the corn producers. It is desired to have 
local farmers’ clups of all kinds affiliate with 
us by constituting themselves a local branch, 
and where no organization now exists indi- 
vidual farmers are asked to unite in forming 
such a lucal branch. I desire to urge upon 
corn growers the necessity of aiding in this 
business effort for the general good of all, and 
I will be pleased to furnish necessary blanks 


(address No 204 Marquette Bldg, Chicago) 
and information to any who desire to enter 
actively in the work by organizing local 
branches. 


rr 


I see a great many first-rate articles in your 
valuable paper on the corn question. Keep it 
before the people and agitate the question un- 
til success attends it. I recollect well, when a 
bey in Scotland of the great corn bill that was 
passed by the British parliament. All bread 
stuffs were admitted free after the bill passed 
and there was great rejoicing, with proces- 
sions in the three kingdoms. I recollect a pro- 
cession that I witnessed ip our little town, 
seeing a iong pitch fork with two large loaves 
of bread, one on each prong, labeled ‘‘cheap 
bread.’’ That was a big thing for the toiling 
millions. Iam a great lover of corn bread 
and want it three times a day on my own ta- 
ble. Iam a regular Kentucky corn cracker, 
although born in Scotland. I think the free 
seed question a humbug, cheat and fraud to 
catch votes. Take the money used for seed 
and turn it over to Secretary Wilson for his 
department. Iam proud to see the sugar 
beet question progressing so well in different 


states. I say hurrah for corn, sugar and the 
United States.—[James Love, Marshall 
Co, Ky. 





I take pleasure in reading the report of the 
meeting of the many corn advocates at, Chica- 
go. Yonr report is very interesting and I see 
you have wade out a great program, and have 
interested with you the very best men of the 
corn-growing states. It looks as if you would 
be represented at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Niagara Falls next year. Corn will be 
king for sure one of these days. Do not know 
but itis now. I wish you unbounded success 
in your efforts.—/Jerom. B. Rice,Cambridge, 
Be 





I Congratulate you most heartily on the 
grand success of your American Maize Propa- 
ganda. —{George H. Maxwell, California. 





Beneficial to the South.—I believe the Maize 
Propaganda will prove a great boon to the 
south, as the white varieties of corn are at 
their best here and being the best adapted for 
bread will naturally develop a good foreign 
demand for the laboring » Polk Success to 
it.—[D. Rex, Tennessee. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Throat Diseases commence with a cough, 
cold or sore throat. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’’ give immediate and sure relief. 


The Continued Use of Bradley’s Fertilizers 
for more than one generation of farmers, is 
proof positive that they produce the largest 
possible crops of the finest quality vegetables, 
and that they can always be depended upon 
to be of unvarying high quality. 


The “Garfield” and ‘‘Empire King” spray 
umps, made by the Field Foree Pump Co, 
ockport, N Y, have patented automatic agi- 
tators in addition to all the good teatures of 
a first-class spray pump. The Field Force 
Pump Co is a long established house that has 
built up a large business by fair and honest 
dealing, and all their goods are guaranteed 
satisfactory in every respect. They will giad- 


ly mail a book on spraying, describing their 
goods, to anyone writing and mentioning this 
paper. 





David Reamer’s Will. 


By Will Templer. 





T WAS very earlu on a Sunday 
> morning in the latter part of 
September, fully an hour be- 
fore sunrise, when Mr Reamer’s 
mooley cow thrust ber horn- 
less head between two rails of 
an old fence, which separated 
her close cropped rowen pas- 
ture from Clifford Marsden’s 
corn field. There was a first- 
rate fence stretching from 
either end of this poor piece 
but the mooley knew a thing 
or two about fences. 

Some two hours later the owner of the corn 
field was coming down the lane, a fine speci- 
men of the young American farmer. At his 
heels trotted a savage looking dog whose 
low growl made manifest the presence of the 
cattle in the corn. There was an angry ex- 
clamation, a shout of encouragement to the 
dog, and anon the mooley cow and her com- 
panions were tearing through the corn with 
the great brute in close pursuit. 

Over the ragged gap they flew, mooley com- 
ing last. As she blundered awkwardly. over 
the scattered rails, the dog seized her by the 
tail, hanging on with a tenacity that did not 
tire until his victim had cut a mad circle 
around the meadows, and careened away with 
a bloody stump, having left a good share of 
her tail in the jaws of Clifford Marsden’s 
dog. The owner ot the corn field bounded 
over the fence in time to see the last act in 
this rural drama, and calling his dog to him 
rescued the gory trophy just in time to 
turn as a coldly sarcastic voice behind him 
remarked : 

‘*You choose an early hour to amuse your- 
self at my expense, Mr Marsden.’’ 

‘*T don’t know as there is: anything very 
amusing in having one’s crops destroyed in 
this way,’’ cried Marsden hotly. ‘* And as to 
expense, I think the boot is on the other foot. 
I’m sorry, Mr Reamer, that my dog bit off 
your cow’s tail, but if she hadn’t been where 
she’d no business, if wonldn’t -have hap- 
pened.’’ 

Mr Reamer’s stern old face was pale with 
anger. ‘‘Why didn’t you fix your fence, 
then?’’ he dem: anded. 

‘* My fence!’’ echoed Marsden 
fence, and you know it. My 
line measured years before he 
part fell to you, although you 
allow it.’’ 

The old man’s massive form was 
in a paroxysm of rage. ‘‘O! 
spawn of your father,’’ he sneered. 
Marsden was the stubbornest, 
pigheaded old ——’’ 

‘*Stonp!’’ the young man _ shouted. 
erybody but you my father was one of the 
best and most honorable of men. You hated 
him because you couldn’t buildoze and tram- 
ple on him as you do your own family and 
everyone else who will allow you to do it.’’ 

Reamer was fairly livid. ‘‘You’re a liar!’’ 
he yelled. 

Marsden’s face flushed ominonsly; his fists 
clencued themselves, and then fell open at 
his sides as he said, ‘‘I respect your gray 
hairs, Mr Reamer; if yon had a son who 
should use that language to me I would 
punch his head for bhim.”’ 

‘*Well, maybe it’s lucky for you that I ain’t 
got a son,’’ taunted Reamer; ‘‘I’ve got a 
daughter, though, and let me tell you right 
now, Mr Marsden, that I’d rather see her 
buried than to ever see her your wife. Now 
you get off my premises right quick, and 
don’t you ever set foot on them again.”’ 

He stooped and gathering the mutilated 
stump of mooley’s tail, marched off toward 
home without another word. 

Clifford Marsden walked slowly through 
the broken fence and sat down to think. For 
two years he had heen the betrothed husband 
of David Reamer’s daughter, and the date set 
for the wedding was but three months away. 
Only a few days before he had begged Belle 
to name the date, and she had brought him 
an almanac with a pin sticking through the 
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date of December 24. She had run out of the 
room then in blushing confusion, but had re- 
turned soon, and they had spent the long hap- 
py evening in talking and planning for 
Christmas eve. 

Viewed in the light of her father’s last re- 
mark, there would be no wedding on Christ- 
mas eve,and he knew Mr Reamer wel! enough 
to believe that he meant what he said. 

**But Belle will be true,’’ the young man 
said to himself. ‘‘She has enough of her 
father in her to keep her word. 

Old Mr Reamer drove his cattle home that 
morning, turned them into the barnyard and 
stalked into the dairy for his milking pails, 
still bearing in his hand the cause of the late 
quarrel. A plump, handsome girl of twenty, 
with sleeves rolled above a pair of dimpled 
eibows, was skimming milk there. She looked 
up as Reamer entered the room and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Why, father, what have you got there?’’ 

**Old mooley’s tail,’’ was the short reply. 

‘‘Old mooley’s taii!’’ Belle repeated. ‘* What 
has happened to her?’’ 

‘Cliff Marsden set his dug on her and the 
tail was bit off.”’ 

** Then she must have heen in mischief or 
something,’’ said Beile, bending low over her 
work. 

‘*Mischief or no mischief,’’ the old man 
said sternly, ‘‘I’m done with him. I never 
thought mnch of the Marsdens,’and this moin- 
ing's work settles it. I gave the young up- 
start his orders this morning in a way he 
couldn’t help but understand. If he ever sets 
foot on my premises again I’ll set the dog on 
him. Now it’s all up between him and you. 
Do you hear me, girl?’’ 

Relle dropped her skimmer and drawing 
herself*’erect looked at her father with pale 
face and blazing eyes. But she answered yes 
in a low voice and he thought he sawin her 
only grief and humble submission. 

A moment later a mild, gentle looking old 
lady entered the dairy. ‘‘O, Belle,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘what was your father saying? Have 
he ard Clifford been qnarreling?’’ 

**I suspect so, mother. He says it’s all over 
between us. But that is for me to decide.”’ 

**You wouldn’t disobey him, would you, 
Belle?’’ 

‘*T never have yet,’’ said the girl evasively. 

At the church that day when the outgeing 
congregation were crowding the hall, Clifford 
found himself close to Belle. She gave him a 
queer little smile and a nod, and as he passed 
her thrust a folded note into his hand. Under 
the church shed he glanced at the paper and 
read: ‘‘Meet me at the spring house to-night 
ut 8 o’clock.’’ He had not long to wait be- 
fore the ivy clad doorway was darkened by 
her form and she was in his arms. 

**Tell me all about it, Clifford,’’ she said. 
And Marsden did tell her all, keepin sg back 
not a word nor shielding himself in the least. 
**I suppose I was greatly to blame,’’ he said 
in conclusion; ‘‘I should have remembered 
that he was your father and held my temper.’’ 

**Yes,’’ Belle said, when he had finished. 
‘*T am sorry that you quarreled with father. 
He has always been a good father to me, you 
know, but really if you had not said a word 
tack to him,I don’t think it would have made 
any difference. He never did 
great deal of favor on you, Clifford, and I 
rather think he was glad of an opportunity 
to break off our match.’’ 

Marsden’s agitation was manifest in his 
question, ‘‘ Will he break it off, Belle?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Nothing but death can break it off,’’ the 
girl said passionately. ‘*O Clifford, how little 
you know me! Do yon think I could ruin 
my life and break my word to you?’’ 

The lover was in ecstasy, his impulsive na- 
ture breaking forth in his next words, in 
which he begged for an tmmediate marriage. 
Belle laughed at him, but suggested a plan 
whereby they might meet occasionally. 

Tom Ferris, who by the way was one of the 
first young men in the community, received 
acalifrom his close friend, Ciiffurd Mars- 


den, on the afternoon of the next day. There 
was quite a long confab over the rail fence, 
while T'om’s team stood stillin the furrows, 
which ended in the two young men shaking 
hands warmly and Tom’s saying in parting, 
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‘* All right, old man, I’ll help you out if Amy 
will do her share.’’ 

It was a little singular, too, that Belle 
should develop so strong a desire to havea 
dress fitted that she must needs drive two or 
three miles on Monday to see Any Harring- 
ton about it; but then,Amy was a dressmaker 
and had made Belle’s dresses for a long time, 
80 no account was taken of her present trip. 

One fine evening toward the latter part of 
the next week Mr Tom Ferris’s stylish buggy 
drove up to Mr Reamer’s front gate and its 
owner sauntered slowly round to the back 
porch where the proprietor, superintended by 
his daughter, was fixing up a_ refractory 
wood bine. 

**Good evening, Mr Reamer,’’ said this in- 
nocent youth. ‘‘Oh! good evening, Miss 
Belie. All well, I hope.’’ Toall of which 
receiving a cordial answer the young man 
rattled on: ‘*I am going down to Maysrville,’’ 
—addressing himself to Belle,—‘‘and I 
thought that perhaps you'd like to take a lit- 
tle ride along.’’ 

Belle plucked a woodbine leaf and com- 
menced pulling it to nieces while she glanced 
nervously at her father as if asking permis- 
sion. 

**Of course she’ll go,’’ broke in Mr Reamer, 
authoritatively, ‘‘the ride will do her good.’ 
Inside the house, the mother watched from 
bebine the blinds. ‘‘Poor Chifford,’’ she 
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Why is it every sarsaparilla 
which tries to sell itself, ranges 
itself against Ayer’s as the stand- 
ard? Why is it that all have to 
offer extra inducements — bigger 
bottles, fancy wrappers, cheaper 
price —anything, everything, but 
the one inducement of quality ? 


Ayer’s 
Ma. i 


has never been equaled by any 
cheap imitation of it, and quality 
tells, just as blood tells. 


It Is the Standard, 


“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for more 
than twenty-five years, and have never 
heard anything but words of praise from 
my customers ; not a single complaint has 
ever reached me. A preparation must 
possess great merit to maintain such a repu- 
tation. I believe your sarsaparilla to be 
the best blood purifier that has ever been 
introduced to the general public. I often 
hear other manufacturers say that this is 
“as good as Ayer’s,” but no one ever yet 
heard it said that Ayer’s was “as good’’ as 
any other kind. They always set Ayer’s up 
as the standard of excellence.”—S. F. 
Boyce, Duluth, Minn. 
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sighed. ‘‘Who would have thougat it of 
Beile.’’ 

Tom Ferris’s buggy sped smoothly along for 
a mile or two and then a strange thing hap- 
pened. A carriage containing a lady and a 
gentleman came up behind while passing 
through a shady grove; the driver pulled up 
to one side of Tom’s rig and a voice that cer- 
tainly belonged to Clifford Marsden called 
out, ‘‘I say, Ferris,how will you trade girls?’’ 
And Tom replied promptly, ‘‘Even!’’ 

There was to be a Uhristmas tree at Mays- 
ville on December 24, and Tom Ferris was to 
take Belle. On that day Mrs Reamer watched 
her daughter closely. ‘‘Surely,’’ the mother 
thought, ‘‘she will show some evidence of a 
woman’s nature, on this, which was to have 
been ber wedding day.’’ But she was mis- 
taken, Belle going about her duties as usual, 
spending the afternoon in putting the finish- 
ing touches on a beautiful new dress that had 
come home only the day before. It was not 
until after night had fallen and she entered 
Beile’s room without warning, that she dis- 
covered anything like a display of feeling. 
The girl was bending over a writing desk, 
crying softly and writing on a piece of paper, 
which she hastily concealed when her mother 
came in. 


‘‘What isthe matter, dear. Aren’t you 
well?’’ asked Mrs Reamer. 

Beile rose and dried her tears. ‘Yes, 
mother, quite well,’’ she replied, ‘‘a little 
blue, that’s all.’’ Then suddenly, ‘‘I’ve been 
a good daughter to you, haven’t I, mother?’’ 

**T could not ask for a _ better,’’ was the 


feeling reply, ‘‘but why do you ask such a 
strange question?’’ 

‘°O, nothing, only if I should ever do any- 
thing to cause you pain, you would forgive 
me, wouldu’t you?’’ 

‘*I don’t think you would do anything that 
was not right, Belle.’’ 

“Things might seem right tome and _ still 
cause you pain; whatever comes or dvesn’t 
come, promise me that you will do your best 
for me, dear mother.”’ 

**¥ will always love you and 
forgive anything you may do,’’ promised 
wother, and Belle said no more. 

An hour later there was a jingle of sleigh 
bells and Tom Ferris’s big gray horse pranced 
up tu the door. Belle came down looking 
wondrous fairin her new suit; she walked 
over to where her father was sitting and kiss- 
el him gravely, pausing in the same ceremo- 
ny with her mother to whisper, ‘‘ Remember, 
mother,’’ then the door closed and a moment 
after the parents heard the receding music of 
the bells as the gray strode off through the 
moonlight. Down the road fora mile, then 
to the right over a gentle swell the cutter 
tlew toward where a little grove of somber 
pines stood beside the read. 

A light cutter stood beneath the trees and 
beside it the gray horse stopped. ‘‘How will 
you trade girls?’’ Tom asked, and Clifford an- 


be ready to 
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swering from his heart replied, ‘‘Even, for 
keeps!”’ : 
The oft repeated exchange took place, for 


the last time. Both couples drove straight to 
the parsonage at Maysville, where, standing 
before the minister, with Tom and Amy on 
either side, Belle redeemed her plighted troth. 

As the clock strnck nine Mr Reamer laid 
down his well read paper and peered round 
the room. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said at last, ‘*have 
you séea The Agriculturist?’’ 

**I think Belle took it up to her room,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘I'll go up aud get it.’’ 

She left the room, to return soon not only 
with the journal required but with a sealed 
letter. ‘‘O, David!’’ she cried, ‘‘here is a 
letter addressed to us both. It’s Belle’s 
writing; what does it mean? Why should 
she write to us?’’ 

Mr Reamer took the letter, tore it open 
without a word, reading in silence, while 
over his firm face came the shadow of anger 
and wounded pride. 

‘*Read!’’ was his single word as he handed 
the letter to his wife and she read: ‘‘ Dear 
father and mother: I shall be wmarried to 
Clifford Marsden to-night at 8 o’clock. As 
you both know, I promised to be his wife on 
Christmas eve and I have kept my word. 
Forgive me if I have pained you. My hus- 
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band’s home will be my home to-night and I 
will go with him. Your loving daughter, 
Belle.’’ 

As Mrs Reamer allowed the letter to fall from 
her nerveless grasp, its faint rustling seemed 
to arouse her husband. He opened his lips 
and allowed the torrent to burst forth. ‘‘The 
jade!’’ he thundered, **the heartless, disobe- 
dient hussy! I educated her—I have support- 
ed and clothed her, and thisis my thanks. I'll 
disinherit her, I’ll——’’ 

**Stop!’’ 

The tone was so positive, so full of stern re- 
proof, that Reamer stopped short in his vio- 
lent tirade and looked wonderingly at his 
wife. There she stood—this meek,loving wom- 
an who had ever bowed before his stubborn 
will, her face pale, determined, her earnest 
eyes fixed on his, one hand extended in a 
warning gesture. 

**Stop!’’ she repeated; ‘‘ before you finish, 
you are likely to curse the only child that 
God has ever given us. Before you get that 
far, you must hear me, for this child is mine 
as well as yours. You say that you have sup- 
ported and educated her; have you been alone 
in this duty? Do you take no account of my 
efforts to make her a good and a true woman? 
Does the true education consist only in the 
book knowledge for which we have paid with 
our mutual savings? You say she is heartless, 
when you know she is kind and gentle; that 
she is disobedient, when this is the one diso- 
bedient act of her whole life. She became en- 
gaged to Clifford Marsden, if not with your 
consent, then with your full knowledge; she 
has dared to keep her word which you would 
have had her break to please your whim; you 
would have had her doa thing which you 
boast you have never done.’’ 

Mr Reamer winced. 

** Belle is no longera child; she has her 
own way to make, her own happiness to se- 
cure. Nothing can be said against Clifford 
and we will leave our child, for leave her we 
must before many years, in good hands. To 
drive her from me now would break my 
heart.’’ 

The wother stopped to choke back a sob, und 
her husband, whose tace was visibly soften- 


ing, stirred uneasily and said: ‘‘She went 
against my will, Martha.”’ 
Mrs Ream.er dropped on a footstool before 


her husband’s chair and laid her head on his 
knee. 

**O, David,’’ she murmured through her 
tears, *‘ Your will! For more than thirty years 
T have bowed before your will. During those 
years there have been many occasions when 
rou have made me very unhappy with your 
stubbornness, many times when I have doubt- 
ed your justness.”’ 

Keamer started violently and his wife, 
dashing away her tears, arose and faced him. 

‘*I might have been stubborn and self-will- 
ed,’’ the man said,in a subdued voice, ‘‘but I 
have always been just.’’ 

**Have you?’’ queried the wife with a touch 
of scorn in her tones. ‘‘Have you done Clif- 
ford the justice to tell him that you privately 
employed a surveyor to measure the disputed 
line fence, and that you found that it all be- 
longed to you?’’ 

The shot went straight home. Reamer’s 
face worked convulsively, while the blush of 
shame crept over his features. ‘‘Martha,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘I’ll never give you a chance to 
say again that I’m not just.’’ 

He glanced at the clock as he spoke and 
rising put on his coat and hat and left the 
room. 

Mis Reamer threw herself into her hus- 
band’s vacant chair, and leaned her hot head 
on the table. She had no idea how long she 
sat there, when she heard a sleigh stop be- 
fore the house and a delighted trill of girlish 
laughter. Then she heard her husband say, 
‘Clifford, you goin with Belle. I'll put out 
the horse.’’ 

David Reamer’s will had been broken. 

The Six Causes of Poverty, according 
to Prof Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 
university, are refusal to work, lack of em- 
ployment, struggle to rise, unequal distribu- 
tion of accident, wrong public policy and sen- 
timental charity. 












Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 





For the April contest we will give fora 
first prize $2 in cash and 14 other good prizes. 
The contest wil! be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that. for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it oceurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in April. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so often with your answers. and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oflice. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes fur one answer, or for 
those published each week, nut only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

1, AN Easy OxnE— 
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From 1 to 3, experiencing pleasure; from 1 
to 6, paralyzed; from 1 to.8, a corridor; from 


3 to 6, clothed; from 3 to 8, a kind of dress 
goods; from 2to7, a silver coin of Persia; 
from 4 to 5, a kind of prepared meat; from 6 


to 8, full of din. 

ANSWERS TO THE JANUARY 
1-—Art, tar, rat. 
2—Temperanceville, 0; Drytown, Cal; Wa- 

tertown, Mass. 
3—Drake-man (mandrake). 
4—Ore, lore, core, fore, gore, more, pore. 
5—Popularization. 
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6— MENDICANT 
Al A 
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VANDALISM 
INDIANSHIP 
LUDWIGSLUST 
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8—Tae, act, cat. 

9—Pike-rust (pie crust). 

10—Thoughtful. 

11— Predicameut. 

12—Gen 21-30. 

13—Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my word shall uot pass away.—([ Matt 24, 35. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY. 

Lizzie M. Bowles» NH; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; M. L. Mason, RI; 
Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Charles A. 
Shull, O; Harry R. Hatch, Ill; Mrs A. R. 
Tirrell, Mass; L. W. Clark, N H; E. A. 
Moore, Vt; Mrs James H. Witter, Ct; Edwin 
Johnson, Mass; Mrs E. Bubrer, Mont; M. M. 
Day, 11; Mrs E. F. Crowninshield, BR I. 

**We get ridiculous letters from customers 
sometimes,’’ said a bill clerk in one of the big 
wholesale houses. ‘‘Here is a fair sample of 
the manner in which some retailers send in an 
order: 

‘* “Messrs ——: Piease send me 600 pounds 
of sugar as quickly as possible.’ 

‘* *P S—Never mind sending the 
have just found some in the back room. 





sugar. I 
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He: Women are seldom capable of reason- 
ing. 

She: Don’t you believe it. 

He: Why not? 


She: Well—because. 





oldest inhab- 


He died last 


Stranger: °*‘How old is the 
itant of this village?’’ 
Native: ‘‘There ain’t none. 


week.’’ 

















Our Prize Chrysanthemums. 





The superb blooms, so beautifully portrayed 
in our colored supplement, represent the high- 
est and most characteristic representatives of 
the modern chrysanthemum, and itis with no 
little satisfaction that we are enabled to offer 
plants of these rare varieties to our subscrib- 
ers, under the remarkably liberal terms stated 
on the second cover page of this number. The 
wide range of color, form and substance of the 
flowers of the chrysanthemum is not ap- 
proached even by any other species of plants, 
and its astonishing popularity is largely due 
to this fact. In a collection of leading vari- 
eties each plant becomes distinctly individ- 
ualized, and possesses a special value of its 
own. While probably not many of our readers 
could produce such marveilous show blooms 
as are seen at famous chrysanthemum exhibi- 
tions, everyone can raise large and beautiful, 
and in every regard satisfactory, flowers by 
simply following the hints and directions giv- 
en in our pages from time to time. The won- 
derful strides in the development of the chrys- 
anthemum have created the impression that it 
was exclusively a florist’s flower, beyond the 
reach of the amateur, which, in a measure, is 
true only of the monstrous exhibition blooms. 
Taking all points and considerations into ac- 
count, if we were limited to but one kind of 
flowering plant we would unhesitatingly 
choose the chrysanthemum. Even without 
any care whatever, when once planted, it 
comes up year after year and continues to un- 
fold its cheering blossoms long after all oth- 
ers have disappeared from the garden, while 
hardly any other plant responds so gratefully 
and abundantly to the tender care and atten- 
tion of its owner. Fashion and renown have 


lifted the golden flower out of its former 
sphere; to bring it back again to the home 


garden and the popular heart, from which it 
had almost disappeared, is our ardent desire. 
EE 


Best Flower Seeds to Buy. 


CHARITY ANDREWS, 





It costs just as much in time and strength to 
grow inferior flowers as it does prime ones. If 
you can only afford to buy the cheapest seeds, 
do so by all means. There is nothing so sure 
to get overworked, housed-np country house- 
keepers out into the pure air and strengthen- 
ing sunshine asa flower bed, unless it bea 
chance to earn a few dollars by raising small 
fruits or vegetables to sell, aud for that pur- 
pose it does not so much matter about the 
auality. In fact, I often get more real satis- 
faction out of saving a funny little thing, ora 
common sort, than the very choicestones. I 
actually got any amount of pleasure one sum- 
mer out of a thrifty burdock that struggled up 
through the cld brick pavement of a city back 
yard. 

Mixed seeds, that is, several colors of one 
sort in a package, are all right if one has but 
little room or enjoys a medley. But good taste 
in putting colors togéther makes almost as 
much difference in a flower bed as it does 
in a woman’s dress, or a room; anda 
bed, say of pink, crimson and white asters 
costs only a few cents more than one with a 
hodgepodge of pink, blue, purple, crimson, 
violet, scarlet and 'white. 

Then another thing. Do not send tor the 
sorts you like best unless you have a suitable 
place to grow them. For just as sure as you 
do, the best sorts to be had will be half fail- 
ures. Nasturtiums, asters, portulacca and a 
dozen other dear old sorts want plenty of sun- 
shine; but pansies and begonias always take 
the north side of the house where they have 
their own way. Not close to the house, how- 
ever, unless they are sure that you will keep 
up the supply of moisture that the house wall 
draws out of the svil. Even Boston ivy re- 
bels and dwarfs its leaves unless that is done. 

I have seen husbands and fathers who in- 
sisted on giving the worst possible place in 
the dooryard or garden to the ‘‘women folks 
for posies,’’ and even then would not have 
enough rotten manure to enzich it. I hone 
there are no such ‘‘Jo!ms’’ among this paper’s 
readers. Not only should the soil. of the 
beds be rich and finely pulverized, but enough 
well rotted manure should be kept to mulch 
them for July and August. 





AND FLOWERS 


PLANTS 





Do not be in a hurry tc sow seeds out of 
doors, or to plant out the seedlings you have 
gtown indoors. Once chilled to the very mar- 
row, or kept so for days ata time, they not 
only make no growth but lose so much vital- 
ity that the ones planted out later get ahead 
of them every time. 

Give every seedling room corresponding to 
its possibilities, if you would bring them to 
perfection. Asa rule, keep the soil well 
stirred until the plants have made a strong 
growth, say the first week in July,then mulch 
them with well-rotted manure, or lawn grass 
clippings, and pull vut what weeds come in 
after this. Don’t allow asingle blosso. to 
wither on its stem, much less go to seed, if you 
would have a constant supply of flowers. It’s 
a beautiful provision of nature that with flow- 
ers as with love, the more one gives the more 
she has to give. . 

ere 


Fascinating as a Novel. 





GARDEN MAKING; suggestions for the utiliz- 
ing of home grounds, by Prof L. H. Bailey. 
Illustrated, 416 pages. Published by the Mac- 
millan comnany, New York. 

Every family can have a garden. Wherever 
there is sunlight planis may be made to grow, 
is the keynote of this new book, the author’s 
aim being to show the beginner in gardening 
how easy itis to raise flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, and to beautify one’s home 
grounds, if one starts right and has a genuine 
love for plants. Beginning with the expla- 
nation of the first principles of soil culture 
and plant requirements, he leads the reader 
on step by step through the various details of 
tillage, planting and sowing, cultivating, the 
laying out of ornamental grounds, and from 
the care of a modest pot plant to the manage- 
ment of the most elaborate conservatory. As 
a guide to daily practice in the garden it has 
no equal in horticultural literature. It is 
thoroughly practical in every detail, and the 


subjects treated are elaborated in so logical 
and pleasing a style as to make the reading 
of this volume as enjoyable and fascinating 


as a first-class novel. Sold by Orange Judd 
company, price, postpaid, $1. 








You will get a new notion of 
what a lamp-chimney can be, 
when you use a Macbeth ; and 
of what it can do, when you get 
the right one. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 


LOVELIEST OF FLOWERS. 


Howard’s 1808 Seed Offer. 
One Packet Each 


Of the following For 10 Cents. 


ASTER Prize collection, containing only the finest 
y Varieties, such as Comet, Victoria, Peony- 
Flowered, New Branching, Zerngibels Double White, 
etc., in choicest mixture. 


PANSIES, A superb collection of new large flowered 





German Pansies; of large size and unsur- 
passed for’ richness and variety of colors. 


PETUNIA Striped and Blotched. Bright cherry, crim- 
5 son, beautifully variegated. 


PHLOX Drummondi Grandifilora. A Prize strain, the 
3 blossoms of which are of the largest size and 
widest ‘atrrge of desirable colors, shades and markings. 


ZINNIA Howard’s New_Dwarf Lilliput. These are 
s LITTLE BEAUTIES. Plants dwarf and 
bushy, blossoms very small and double, with a wide range 
of beautiful colors and shades. 

One packet of each of the above five beautifal annuals 
sent postpaid for 10 ceuts, Each packet contains a liberal 
quantity fresh grown seeds, all of the choicest quality, 
which at catalogue prices amount to 50 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass. 


IF YOU WANT CHOICE FLOWERS 
Send twenty-five cts. and I will send 
you 2 liberal packets first qualit 
feeds, growth of ’97, for trial, includ- 
ing 60 varieties Largest German 
Pansies, Mixed ;50var’sDouble Asters; 
newGiantJananese Morning Glories, 
mixture of over 200 sorts; 30 v 
large fl. Drummond Phiex; 69 var’s 
Mammoth Verbenas; New thousand- 
flowered Tree Sunflower; 40 var’s 
Eckford’s finest Sweet Peas; the 
Mammoth Brazilian Moruing Glory; 15 var’s Fairy Double 
Zinnias; 50 var’s Japanese Pinks; Little Gem Alyssum; 
Mammoth Candytuft; Sammer_ Chrysanthemums an 
Catalog of Seeds and Plants. L. W. GOODELL, Seed 
Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass, 








$8 PAID Fitsa” sena Sseps. a. 8 
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° SCOTT,Cohoes, N.Y. 
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To introduce our popular illustrated literary and family paper, 
Good Literature, into thoveands of homes where it is not 
alrea.y taken, we make the following special and extraordinary offer: 

Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents we will send Good 
Literiture for te Remaining Nine Months of 
this Wear (April to December inclusive). and to each eu 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, Six Lovely Evere- 
blooming Roses, «5 follows: 

Empress of China, « new hardy perpetual blooming 
tlimbing pink rose; blooms profusely from May to December ; 
will make a growth 
| of 10 to 15 feet the 
first year, and live 
through the coldest 


i) winter without pro- 





uty, the rose 
of many colors; a 
single bush will 
bear at the same 
time flowers of va- 
rious colors, in- 
cluding orange, yel- 
low, pink, apricot 
and crimson. 

Marion Dine 
gee, the mos 
magnificent dark 
crimson rose ip ex’ 
istence ; a profuse 
bloomer, and strong, vigoroas grower ; a very choice variety. 

Empress Augusta Victoria, 6 charming new rose ; 
color, creamy white ; deliciously fragrant ; pointed buds and full 
double flowers ; free bloomer and healthy grower. 

Sunset, a lovely rose, rich golden amber or old gald, tinged 
and shaded with raddy copper, resembling the tints of a summer 
sunset ; flowers large. full and deliciously perfumed, 

Madame de Wattevilie, the tulip rose, creamy yel- 
low, widely bordered with bright crimson ; a hardy, vigorons 
grower and profuse bloomer. One of the most charming varieties, 

Bear in miud that we offer, not one, but the entire list of siz lovely 
ever-blooming tea roses described above, absolutely free, by mail post- 
paid, if you will send us twenty-five cents for GOOD LITERA- 
TURE for the remaining nine months of this year (April to De- 
cember inclusive). You will get the full worth of your money 
in your subscripton to the paper; the roses are an absolute gift. 
Remember that these are not cheap, common roses, such a8 you 
see advertised at low prices. They are the choicest and most 
famous varieties, and such as ere sold et high prices by all the 
leading florists. The roses are grown especially for us by one 
of the largest and most reliable firms of rose growers in the 
United States. We shall send you strong, healthy, well-rooted 
plants, well packed, by maij, gusranteed te reach you 
condition, and to give absolute eatisfaction. GOOD LITERA- 
TURE is a large and handsome iustrated apamily 
paper, each issue comprising from 20 to 24 large 4-colump pages, 
including a beautiful cover. lt contains Serial and Short Stories 
by the most famous authors, poems, sketches, instructive miscel- 
lany, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments, etc. ‘You 
will be delighted with it, and the six lovely roses are worth many 
times the price of subscription. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refuntled. This is a special offer by « well-known end relia 
ble publishing house, blished over twenty-two years ; we refer 
to the Mercantile Agencies and to all leading newspapers as to our 
responsibility. Address: FF. Wi. W/ > isher, 
28, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 

















NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time ef sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and fn sa uantity that a plant looks ikea 
bouquet... Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and most! pactesy double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2@c. per pkt.,3 pkts. 
for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 

“ Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent 

“ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 

“ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

“ ‘Pree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 

“ Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine. 

“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
“ 1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
“ Fancy Gladiolas. Au different colors, 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-p Color Pinte Catalogne and 
THE s ER Monthly e fora 
ear; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 

Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for goc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, @ 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusely 
llustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colo Plates, 
160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send 1s an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. ¥. 


ete retell 

















OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








BILLY TERROR. 
WHISTLING DICK. 














BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
THE TERROR AND A TUG. 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE MONITOR TERROR 


On Board the Monitor Terror. 
HELEN BLACKMER POOLE, NEW YORK CITY. 





The monitor Terror has been guarding our 
city, and through the courtesy of Lieutenant 
Commander Perry Garst we bad the pleasure 
of going over the boat from stem tostern. We 
found one of the Terror’s boats awaiting u3 
at the lighthouse landing on Staten Island 
and so escaped the numberless sharks of boat- 
men who are reaping a harvest at fifty cents 
a head from visitors to the Terror. As it is 
less than 10 minutes’ row these boatmen never 
made money easier. 

At first glance it is hard to believe that 
anything so unimposing as the Terror could 
really be a_ protection to New York. 
When in fighting trim she shows but 18 
inches of free board, with the exception, of 
course, of the superstructure, and froma short 
distance looks like a white raft. The Terror 
is 259 feet long, and when in action is painted 
rather a light green, which renders her decided- 
ly inconspicuous at a distance of three or four 
wiles. 

The first things to attract our attention on 
deck were the two great turrets, one forward 
and one aft, with the two great, shining, ten- 
inch guns projecting from each. Six men are 
required inside each turret and six men be- 
low to handle ammunition, These guns can 
be fired every 60 seconds, and have a range of 
nearly 10 miles, but their best execution is 
done at nut over six miles. The different 
sets of men have different pet names for the 
guns. The favorite names for the twuv for- 
ward guns are ‘‘ Whistling Dick’’ and ‘‘Surly 
Bill,’’ but some of the men with a more ro- 
mantic (?) turn of mind declared their names 
were Whistling Annie and Irish Kate, while 
the aft guns go by the name of Beauty and 
the Beast. On the deck of the superstructure 
are six breech-loading, rapid-firing guns, 
three on a side. There are two six, two 
three and two one-pound guns. These small 
guns have a range of about 5000 yards. 

Lieut Garst banded us ap object for inspec- 
tion and asked us to guess what it was. It 
was cylindrical in shape, of a brownish color, 
about 1} inches long and perhaps an inch in 
diameter, with a quarter-inch hole through 
the center. It looked like petrified wood. 
The wildest guesses were made, but everyone 
was astonished when he declared it was a 
grain of slow-firing powder. One of the la- 
dies of our party was outspoken in her skep- 
ticism. Lieut Garst laughed and went for his 
He said he always kept it 


book to prove it. 





handy, as it was usually necessary to produce 
it before people would believe him. 

The Terror carries 151 men—and the billy 
goat, or Billy Terror, to call him by his 
name. Billy wes in irons the other day, for 
eating Spanish onions. One of the daily pa- 
pers stated that this was considered a ‘‘casus 
belli.’’ Of course you know it must have 
been the Herald, as that seems to be the only 
Latiu they know and they therefore have aired 
it every day since the war talk began. I 
think though, that this is the first time with- 
out exception that the Herald has broken its 
rule of saying, ‘‘But this would not neces- 
sarily be considered a casus belli.’’ 

The servants on board the Terror are all 
Japanese. Lieut Garst said colored servants 
broke all their china, but the Jans did leave 
them some. The hoat is provided with elec- 
tric lights, a telephone from the captain’s room 
to other parts, and the best of arrangements 
fur ventilation. This latter is particularly 
necessary as ull the living quarters are below 
decks. We first peeped into the captain’s 
room and saw where he sits to plan his bat- 
tles, and we only regretted that we could not 


see him also, but he was on shore, so we 
missed that honor. Every incle of space is 
utilized, and the officers’ apartments are 


more compact than a New York flat (and that 
is saying a great deal) but everything is de- 
lightfully comfortable and cosy. The officers’ 
dining and living room was very attractive, 
and the handsome sideboard well filled with 
silver and glass. Each boat is allowed a cer- 
tain amount for china and an allowance for 
breakage, and anything in excess of that 
amount must be met by the officers them- 
selves. 

We passed insiue the turrets and the eiec- 
tricity plant to the sailors’ quarters. Here 
the long row of hammocks and canvas bags 
gave us a more vivid idea of what an awful 
thing the effect of an explosion would be on 
such a place when filled with men. The 
kitchen or galley was as neat as wax and as 
compact as could be desired, but the open 
portholes and windows made me think I 
should preter other quarters when the battle 
began. The steward is also a Japanese mis- 
sionary, thus combining Jfood for both body 

d soul in {his work. 

he Terror carries ammunition sufficient 
for a three hours’ fight with all her guns, but 
as one of the officers put it, ‘‘We should not 
expect to be obliged to fight over an hour.’’ 
We finished our interesting excursion with 
tea at the officers’ mess table. The cups look- 











ed as if they might have come from Japan, 
and the tea hada ‘‘Jap’’ flavor, while the 
waiters were the real article. Then the bu- 
gler called the boat crew and we were quick- 
ly set ashore, carrying with us a greater feel- 
ing of security in case Uncie Sam spunks up 
and gives Spain a sound spanking. 

\# Since this article was written, the Ter- 
ror has been ordered to Key West.—([ Editor. 
The Care of Flying Squirrels. 


READER, 





In reply to August Schilt’s inquiry in re- 
gard to keeping flying squirrels,if taken when 
quite young they are very easily tamed. [ 
have one two years old in April. She is kept 
in a box 3 ft long, 14 ft wide and a foot deep. 
On top of the box is a door made from a wire 
screen to Jet air in. Part of the box must be 
shaded to make it dark, and in one corner put 
in a small piece of stovepipe to represent a 
hollow in a tree, and fill it with soft hay for 
their nest, also a pan of wood dirt to bury 
their nuts in. They sleep daytimes and ex- 
ercise at night. Never annoy them during the 
day. Their food is bread and milk when 
young, until old enough to eat nuts, such as 
walnuts, acorns, hazelnuts, pumpkin seeds, 
cookies and crackers. For drink give them 
water,also give milk or cream, and sometimes 
a little sugar,and occasionaliy a green bush of 
walnut, chestnut or oak to gnaw. 

Give them a clean box every two 
in summer, with a broom and hot 
and in winter only sweep it out. After 
washing with water dry it thoroughly 
Flying squirrels are very pretty pets. In 
summer put a lock on the box and put 
them outdoors, and bring them in nights. 
Children must not be allowed to bandle them, 
as they will get away. 

is. <a 

**Johnnie,’’ said the teacher to one of the 
juvenile class, ‘‘in your composition on 
‘George Washington’ you say he cut down a 
cherry tree with a saw. Didn’t you know he 
chopped it down with a hatchet?’’ ‘‘Yes'm,’’ 
replied Johnnie, ‘‘but I couldn’t spell 
*‘hatchet’.’’ 


weeks 
water, 


, 








Free to our Readers:—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DisoRDERS of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure 
is found inanew botan 
ical discovery,the won- 
derful Kava-Kava 
SHRvzB, called by botan 
ists, the piper methysti- 
cum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. Ithas the extraordinary record 
of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the kidneys and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. L. D. Fegely, of Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa., testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large Case by 
Mail FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you 
will recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 


AST ki fe A Instant rellef2nd positive 
cure. Sample mailed free to any 

sufferer. F. G@. KINSMAN, M. D., 

Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 

BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAy,Bioomington, Il 


l A DIES My monthly regulator NEVER FAILS; trial 
box 10c. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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eS Vial 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Iils. 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


PEACOCK’S DAHLTAS rr 1898 


Are Acknowledged the Finest in the World 


AWARDED 36 FIRST PRIZES |& 


A Record Never Before Equaled. } 


CLIFFORD W.BRUTON. The finest of all Cactus Dahlias, 5 to 6 inches in diameter. 
Pure vellow, borne on long stems. Shauld be in all collections. 

IRIDESCENT. The nearest approach to a blue Dahlia and one of the richest of 
blended cactus type. Strong field grown roots of each of above, 50c.; doz. $5.00 prepaid, 

pe Paonia The finest of all Snow White Bouquet Dahlias. Awarded first prizes 

and certificates 

Wm. AGNEW. The grandest glistening red cactus Dahlia ever produced. 6 1-2 to 
7 8-4 inches in diameter, Six first prizes. Strong roots of Snowclad and Agnew each 80c.; 


If you are interested in dahlias write for Special DAHLI 








doz. $3.00, prepaid. All the leading new and old Dahlias at low prices. 
: 


Seis thinner Reale, eundhenl adios postal for 


burgess 
Farm Annual 
for 189 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalogue. 


A handsome new book of 144 pages—tells all about 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow 


‘Twenty-one exclusive Novelties of unusual merit. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. New flowers painted from nature. 


v, BURPEE & @ 


SEED GROWERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








New Fancy ime Fem Leaved — 


Catalogue to either of following Seedsmen. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
HENRY A. DREER, 
HENRY F, MICHELL. 


THE “ DAHLIA” 


BY LAWRENCE K. PEACOCK, 


Secretary American Dahlia Society. 


The only American work on the subject, and 
endorsed by all the leading growers. 
Edition Beautifully Illustrated, 


Second 
embossed cover. 


Price 30 Cents, by Mail Prepaid. 


The grandest Yellow Chrysanthemum, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





a sport of PHILADELPHIA and the finest new 





Burpee’s Seeds Grow. our len ae ae ve. 


more orders every Spring than do 
Will you join our army of customers? If so, write TO-DAY! 


WwW. —— ch & ves is ne e 


any other Seedsmen in the world. 





Chrysanthemum for 1898. Price, each 50c, doz. $5. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS 


For Roots, Books, Plants or Catalogues as above. 
Special Catalogue FREF 











YOU CAN a ON 


DREER’S f)\ 
yh 





SEEDS, BULBS 
and PLANTS. 


hey are Always Reliable, 
We offer below a few 

of our specialties: 

12 Best Double Show 


Dahlias, $1.50 
12 Best Double Cac- 

tus Dahlias, $1.50 
12 Grand Can- 

nas, $1.50 


leach of the New Orchid 
Flowered Cannas, Austria 
and Italia, 
12 Finest Exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums, $1.50 
5 Choice Palms, $1.00 
ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY. 
We have five acres of Greenhouses, containing the largest and 
best stock of Palms and Decorative Plants in the world. We are also 
the largest growers of Water Lilies and Aquatics. 


RS-NOW IS THE TIME TO SOW SWEET PEAS._&% 


Our mixture is the best that money can buy. 5c. per pkt.; 10c 
per oz. ; 25c. per 1-4 Ib. ; 75c. per lb. Send 5 cents in stamps for our 1898 


GARDEN CALENDAR 


The handsomest catalogue of the year, it tells all about the best Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc. 
HENRY A. DREER, 


@14 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MICHELL SEEDS, PLANTS 


AND BULBS 


Are always UP-TO-DATE. So are our Special Introduction Col- 


lections of Peacock’s. 
OFFERED AS 


EXQUISITE DAHLIAS forrows: 


Clifford W. Bruton, Finest pure yellow, 50c. 
Iridescent, Orange red, shaded blue, each 50c. 
Snowclad, Finest white bouquet Dahlia, 30c. 
Wm. Agnew. The grandest dazzling red, 30c. 
New Double Tom Thumb. Grows only 15 to 18 
inches high. Yellow, tipped red, 8 inches in di- 
ameter. Always covered with bloom, the finest 


bedding dahlia, 30c. 
5 EXQUISITE NEW 


SPECIAL OFFER: DAHLIAS AND COPY 


OF “THE DAHLIA,” ALL BY MAIL PREPAID FOR $1.35. 


Special Collection, 12 Dahlias for $1.50. 

Allie Mourey, pink. Mrs. Langtry, cream and purple. 
Constancy, tipped. Nymphea, finest of all. 
Fern Leaved Beauty, red, Pluton, large pure yellow. 

striped white. Prince Charming, white tipped. 
Henry Weldon, fine red. Crimson, pink. 
Lucy Faweett, ‘striped. Ruby Queen, ruby red. 
Mrs. Gladstone, shell pink. Zephyr, blended shades. 


12 Choice Dahlias named above by mail, prepaid $1.50. 
Complete Collection of Chrysanthemums, $1.50 dozen. 


Exyvs. PENNSYLVANIA S0%&nts each, 


CHRYS. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue, mailed Free. 


ADDRESS ALL HENRY F, MICHELL, 


ORDERS TO 


1018 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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Talking Things Over. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





The Phil Sher- 
idan letters, are 
coming in in 
almost every 
mail. The con- 
test closes next 
Saturday, April 
9. he Young 
Folks’ Editor 
cannot tell what 
the prize will be till he knows whether the 
winner is a boy or a girl. Remember the 
prize-winning paper must be not over 250 
words long, and must relate some achieve- 
ment or achievements of Phil Sheridan in an 
interesting way. 


One or two of the young folks’ letters this 
week are so interesting and so long that the Y 
F E has made articles of them, with the 
headline and the signature at the top, like the 
grown folks’ articles. Who knows but some of 
our boys and girls will be writers some day, 
after the excellent practice they get around 
our Table? Pana 

The sun is mouuting high and it is getting 

time for the contest for which our young pho- 
‘tugraphers have been waiting patiently. Per- 
sonal letters have been received froma good 
many of our Tablers who own cameras and 
want a chunce to show what they can do. In 
a week or so we'll see about it. 











It is time for some of the smart boys to send 
their portraits; we’ve oad «a number of girls, 
and other girl pictures are on hand waiting 
to be printed. Everybody will want to see a 
picture of the winner of the Phil Sheridan 
prize, whether boy or girl. 





.The boys have responded finely to the call 
for more masculine members of the letter cir- 
cles. Several circles will be ready to start 
their letters shortly. It takes several weeks 
usually to get any new circles completed, be- 
cause the members of each should be of about 
the same age, and while we may have 15 or 
20 names onvhand, we have to wait for 12 








whose ages are about the same. We need a 
few more names of young men and women 
from 25 to 30 years of age to fill out one or 
two of the older vircles now forming. 
A Bright Girl’s Confession. 
LILY M. PETERS. 
There, Miss Idal, you have said the very 


thing to get another letter from me. You 
brought to my notice that somebody had 
ealled E. P. Roe’s books trashy, and I am so 
glad you defended them. I don’t see how any- 
body could fail to like From Jest to Earnest 
and Barriers Burned Away. Of course they 
are not deep, but there are plenty of good 
truths and lessons there, just the same, be- 
sides an interesting story. I bave read nearly 
all uf the Elsie books and enjoyed them. 
Don’t you think it would be hard for any of 
us to be as thoroughly goud as Elsie? 

I have read nearly twice as many books as 
Miss Idal, just to pass time, and now that I 
am old enough to know the worth of good 
reading, I find that it is very bard to read 
anything solid. A few months ago I decided 
that I would burn every cheap story and all 
the light reading that would tempt me back 
to the old way and begin a course of study, 
which would be of some use6 to me. And 
study it was, too. You wiil never know 
how ashamed I was when I had read my first 
chapter to discover that I did not even know 
what I had been reading avout. What did I 
do then? Well, I cried first. Yes, I did, and 
then promised myself to read acertain amount 
every evening until that book was finished. I 
had to read it three times to get interested 
enough to know the least thing about it. Then 
I took several biographies in the same way. 
For punishment (I hated history) I compelied 
myself to study at least 10 pages of Greek his- 
tory for a lesson. My punishment has become 
so delightful that I don’t think of stopping 
with less than 50 pages. Don’t think that it 


was easy at first, though, for it was not. I 
hope none of you wili ever have to stop and 





FOLKS 


OUR YOUNG 





own that you have wasted several years on 
silly books. It takes such a very short time 
to spoil your taste for better reading. 

Until I moved to the country I did not 
think how much time evenings the boys and 
girls on a farm have for reading. How I 
should like to know what bvoks each of you 
have for company and whether you care for 
them or not. Did any of you after you were 
interested in an author, read his biography, 
then re-read his writing and notice bow much 
better you understood his meaning? 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Jolly Company.—J. F. B., 10 years old, 
helps her sister milk cows in. the summer. 
Maud Bevard (eight) gues to school with her 
four sisters, and they have a literary society 
every ‘Tuesday night at the schoolhouse. 
Galen Bates thinks the answer to Clara H’s 
riddle is ‘‘a man.’’ Lillie Parker has read 
four of the Elsie books and asks if anyone 
has read Toby Tyler. Evelyn L. Tracy has a 
cat weighing 11 lbs that will eat popcorn and 
candy and catch and eat flies; and her mam- 
ma will give he: five cents if the baby she 
votes for gets a prize. Lydia E. Bonnifield 
had five kittens but her little brother Allen 
threw one of themin the rain barrel and 
drowned it; she would feed that young rab- 
bit warmed milk. Sarah Chapman’s brother 
found a mud hen this winter in Wisconsin; 
won’t she describe this peculiar pet to us. 
Kansas Blue Jay just hates to wipe dishes, 
but is learning to crochet and likes that. 





Spring Delights.—I am anxious for spring to 
open, for the wild flowers. About the first to 
appear here in Otsegu county, N Y, is a little 
yellow flower, Farfugium (coltsfoot). It is so 
nice when we can ramble in the woods and 
get armfuls of flowers, such as rhododendrons 
(pinksters), trilliums, ladies’ slippers, bleed- 
ing hearts, May flowers and the Adiantum 
fern, Christmas fern and several other varie- 
ties, the dear little squawberry included, 
golden-rod, asters, lilies and milkweed. Ha, 
ha, I pay quite as much attention to the wild 
raspberries, blackcaps and _ blackberries. 
[ Carrie. 


Send on Your Pictures.—I like to read the 
Tablers’ coluwn, especially since high school 
boys and girls are joiningin. I wish others 
would have their pictures printed. Do call 
for Mrs Editor, some one of you boys. I 
would, but I’m afraid she lives too far away. 
I will be 15 March 28, and am in my first 
high school year. Pond Lily is extra smart. 
I wish I were. The oniy objection that is to 
be offered to having our pictures printed is 
that people might take us for the babies. I 
am not afraid, however, and hope the Editor 
will see tit to give us space.—[Laurence 
Keith. 


Portrait as a Danger Signal.—Mr Editor, I 
think the idea of printing your picture is a 
good one. Besides ourown enjoyment in it, 
the mammas would know you if they should 
see you coming next summer, and could get 
the children out of the way in time. High 
School Girls, 1, 2, 3and soon, I am one of 
you. Iam studying botany, Cicero, English 
history and 3d year German. I am very fond 
of languages, but like Madeline, dislike matb- 
ematics. Now, Mr Editor, don’t forget the 

icture. Let us see what a jolly-looking fel- 
ow you are.—[ Marietta. 











Beware the Curling-Iron.— Yes, Helen,I have 
read some of Dickens’s works. I like to read 
about the Old Curiosity Shop and Scrooge 
and Marley best. My nameis Helen Sarah 
but everybody calls me Sadie. I too think 
it’s time for a Mrs Editor, and think it’s fun 
to write to some one I never saw. I don’t 
think there will be much trouble from brooms 
if Mr Editor calls here. I have lots of fun 
sliding on the crust. The other day I tried 
to slide backward and the sled hit something 
ana then it hitme. I don’t think I shall 
slide backward any more. You girls had bet- 
ter not curl your hair with the iron. I tried 
to and I got a big burn on the back of my 
neck to pay for it.—[Sadie Billings. 





A Funny Question.—Well,Mr Editor,{£ would 
hate to be in your place, if all those high 
school girls should cali on you at once. It 
would be a ‘‘hot time’’ for you at least. I 
agree with Northwest Missouri boy that it is 
time to call for Mrs Editor, if there is any. It 
there is one, and she should receive so many 
invitations from the boys as Mr Editor does 
from the girls, I think we wvuuld hear some 
loud complaints from Mr Kditor. Now, girls, 
don’t you think there are some other boys you 















could have as much fun with as Mr Editor? 
There are lots of boys who would like to re- 
ceive some of those nice invitations to eal), 
There’s myself,for instance. The young folks 
don’t seem to want their pictures printed, 





Pure Black Snowball.—I have four cats, two 
sisters and a brother. My little sister named 
Rutn calls a pure black cat Snowball. My 
father runs an elevator and I help him on 
Saturdays. have a rifle and shot some 
pigeons with it. Mamma is secretary and 
treasurer of Circle No 5 Ladies’ Aid society. 
I am 12 years old and live about a mile from 
Platte river, Nebraska. Ifthe editor comes 
this way I wish he would spenda day with 
me and go fishing.—[Ray Short. 





A Live Butterfly in the Snow.—I am 10 


ears old and have never been to school. We 

ad 29 kitters last year, but they areall gone, 
and so we have but four old cats. I have two 
sisters, one a school teacher and the other six 
years old. My sister found a live butterfly on 
the snow this morning. I would like to have 
my letter published to surprise papa.—[ Alice 
Roxana Wilbur. 





In a Nutshell.—Paul B. Swanger says they 
have lots of animals on his farm, including 28 
little pigs. His teacher isn’t very cross, but if 
they don’t behave they must stay in at re- 
cess. Irene V. Herbert (11) has 18 pigeons 
for pets, besides four cats, and a dog. N. M. 
(12) goes three miles to the high schvol, can 
harness and unharness, ride the horserake 
and cook. 


Polly, Jumbo and Others.—I was seven 
years old last November. We have a cat Polly 
and a dog Jumbo. I have a calf Colon and 
another one Ida. I have a little sister Fannie 
and she has acalf called Rosa.—[{ Bessie Smith. 








Careful with fire is good advice, we know, 
Careful with words is ten times doubly so. 
[Will Carleton 


Dr Hunter’s Book 
on Weak Lungs. 


Dr Robert Hunter of New York, extracts 
from whose lectures on the lungs have been 
published in this paper from time to time, 
haa a book on the uature, causes and cure of 
consumption, bronchitis, asthma and catarrh. 
explaining their differences, and pointing out 
the curative treatment of each disease. 

Dr Hunter is one of the oldest lung 
cialists living, having devoted his life since 
1857 exclusively to the study and treatment 
of lung complaints. The tirst inhaling in- 
struments ever employed fur the cure of the 
lungs were of his invention, and the only 
known germicide having powerto kill and 
expel the germs of consumption from the 
lungs was discovered and successfully applied 
by him. His antiseptic air inhalations is the 
only scientific treatment for lung complaints. 
It brings the remedy to the very seat of the 
disease in the lungs in the only commonsense 
way. Its success is shown by hundreds of 
grateful patients whose lives it has saved. 
Mr Edward J. Raynor says: 

‘*I had hemorrhage after hemorrhage, and 
was utterly broken down in health, conghed 
up yellow lumpy matter, had fever and night 
sweats, an‘i was brought to my bed, from 
which I never expected to rise again. Now I 
am strong and able to do my work, all blood 
spitting and shortness of breath are gone. I 
have gained my flesh back and eat and sleep 
as well as ever. From a perfect wreck I have 
been rebuilt and restored by “Dr Hunter’s 
medicated air inhalations. I owe my life to 
this wonderful treatment ana believe every 
one ought to know of it. All who wish to do 
80 can call or write to me at my place of busi- 
ness, Walsh & Co’s, 157 Market street, New- 
ark, N J.’’ 

Any subscriber of this paper who is interest- 
ed, can obtain this book free by addressing 
Dr Hunter at 117 West 45th street, New York. 


i898 BICYCLE FREE! 


For selling only $22 worth of our goods. This remark- 
able offer is to advertise and introduce our Coffees, Teas, 
Spices, Baking Powder, etc. Address with stamp, 

RELIABLE SPICE .CO., Box 12, Rose, N. Y. 
“* This firm do as they advertise.”—Postmaster, Rose. 
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Now, boys, Mr Editor seems to be a favorite 
with the girls,he should print his own picture 
first. Some ofthe Tablers have read quite 
a number of books, so I will ask them a ques- 
tion: If you suddenly saw a house on fire, 
what three writers would you name?—[The 
Other Fellow. 





Just Horrid.—I too, think our Editor’s sto- 
ries are interesting and I hope that ho will 
write anuther soon. I do not answer the de- 
scription of Madeline only in regard to age. 
I am liand I believe that thatis ber age. 
Pink said she didn’t like to write 
tions aud I guessshe is not the only one, for 
I think it is just horrid to bave to write a 
composition once or twice a week. Some of 
the Tablers have spoken of having their pho- 
tos published. I think that would be a good 
idea. I will send mine in if some of the oth- 
ers will send theirs.—{ High School Girl Nu 2. 





Rabbits for Candy.—I ami11 years old and 
live on a farm on Duck river, Tennessee. I 
have a fine time hunting rabbits now and 
swapping them with my uncle (who has a 
store) for candy. We have lots of fish in sum- 
mer aud spring. My papa and uncle caught 
one last year on a trout line that weighed 30 
lbs. We have 13 little lambs. My brothers 
feed the sheep. Lf havethree brothers and 
two sisters. My baby sister is two and one- 
half years old and is so smart and sweet! 
Her name is Mary Belle. The other sistér is 
six and her name is Annie Porter.—[Ross 
Delk. 

To Farmers’ Sons.— I have been much puz- 
zled of late to know why many a farmer’s 
son becomes discontented and longs for the 
city, where he can go to school and become a 
great man, when he has {all the material of 
nature before him at home. 

My discontented farmer’s son, 

There’s many a prize that may be won, 
Not in the city’s crowded street, 

But in the clods so near thy feet. 


Garfield pitched hay within a mow, 
Lincoln once walked behind the plow, 
Open Nature’s wonderful book 

And work and study, observe and look. 


[F. B. McDufiie. 





The Letter Circles.—Ruth Hatfield says those 
letters of No 11 were sent by ‘her to Clarence 
Anderson, New Cambria, Mo. Lewis Morri- 
son of Circle 15 mailed the letters some time 
ago and has not heard from them since. The 
letters of circle No 8 have at last succeeded in 
getting around once. The letters were all in- 
teresting and the members seem anxious to 
make the circle a success. No 8 of Circle 12 
mailed the letters Jan 4 to Reba Parker. 





Sympathy for the Wheel-less.—I am a high 
school boy of 17 and also ason of a farmer. 
I would be pleased to correspond with any of 
the young folks if they will take the bother to 
first write to me. I should like to know who 
H S§S Girl No lis, also H S Girl No 3. 
Won’t they please tell me? I agree with my 
farmer friend Missouri Boy that we ought to 
know something about the Editor’s wife, if 
he has one, and if not he oughtto get one. 
I live in North Loup, Neb. It is a ‘handsome 
little place with a splendid irrigation ditch 
running through it. It has four churches and 
a large high school building and there are‘no 
saloons. I am ever so sorry for those that 
have not wheels and wantone. I have a very 
good bicycle and enjoy riding. I hope to 
hear trom a great many soon.—[Ainslie L. 
Davis. 





A Very Interesting Letter.—Mr Editor, the 
reason your radishes are wormy is because 
the ground is too moist or too rich. i do not 
know why your squashes rot on the ground. 
The reason we cannot raise squashes in Mon- 
tana is because the ground is so rich and the 
vines grow so fast that it wears the squashes 
out dragging then over the ground. Last 
yearlI raised some beautiful nasturtiums, 
and sister raised sweet peas. I planted some 
potatoes one summer but one day the chickens 
got into them and when I went to my garden 
there wasn’t any tops to my potatoes, and 
they all died. This year sister says that she 
is going to plant morning glories and pan- 
sies, and Iam going to plant poppies and 
straw flowers. We haveto carry our water 
and can’t raise a very large garden. If the 
Y F E should ever go through the Yellow- 
stone National park, he will pass in half a 
mile of our house, that is, if you go alony the 
wagon road; first you will come over a small 
hill, then you come in sight of a large house, 
then you follow the wagon road until you 
pass a creek, then you turn to the left and 


com posi- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


come down a branch road to the house. In 
the summer we have splendid roads for wheel- 
ing. We should be very much pleased to have 
Mr Editor or any of the Tablers come to see 
us. Why doesn’t the Y F E put his photo- 
graph in the paper so that the Tablers can see 
what he looks like? Why don’t some of the 
boys send their photographs? I guess that 
each one is waiting for the other to send his. 
Where is Vera Warren?—[Miss Ruth. 

(@eIf the Y F E ever has the good fortune 
to visit the Yellowstone park, the first thing 





he does will be to turn to the left down that 
branch road and find Miss Ruth. 

Dry Plates.—King Cotton inquires of the 
best dry plates to use for photography. Very 


fine dry plates can be obtained from the Obrig 
camera company, 163 Bruadway, New York, 
or from the Eastman Kodak company, Ro- 
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chester, N Y. Do you ever paint with crayon 
and pastel? If you do’ much art work you 
should have an apparatus for making outline. 
They cost but very little.—| Richards. 

King Cotton, Seed’s dry plates are the best 
to use in photograpby.—[Chester Slouneger. 





Holland and Arkansas.—I want to tell Ma- 
mie that Amsterdam is the constitutional cap- 
ital and The Hague the political capital.— 
{Ethel Fuller. - 

Mamie, Arkansas (the state) is pronounced 
Ar-kan-saw. That is what ail of my teachers 
told me, butfor my part I do not see why it 
should be pronounced that way when the 
Arkansas river is pronounced Ar-kan-sas; 
and if they want tocall the state that, why 
don’t they call Kansas, Kansaw? The Hague 
is the capital of Holland, as you will see by 
looking at a good atlas..-[Sandalwood. 








Hopeful Words to Childless Women. 





The darkest days of husband and wife are when they come to look forward 


to a childless and desolate old age. 


Many a wife has found herself incapable of 
motherhood owing to some great lack of 
Such a 
condition is nearly always due to long con- 
tinued neglect of the plainest warnings. 

Frequent backache and distressing pains 


strength in the organs of generation. 


accompanied by offensive discharges 
and generally by irregularand scanty 
menstruation, indicate a nerve de- 
generation of the womb and sur- 
rounding organs, that unless speedily 
checked will result in barrenness. 

Read Mrs. Wilson’s letter: 

DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—Noonecould 
have suffered from female troubles 
more than*I. I had tumors on the 
womb, my ovaries were diseased, 
and for fifteen years I was a burden 
to myself. I was operated upon 
three different times, with only 
temporary relief; also tried 
many doctors. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound 
was recommended to me by a 
lady friend, and after taking 
four bottles I was like a new wo- 
man. I had been married nine 
years, and had nochildren. I now 
have a beautiful little girl, and we 


feel assured she is the result of my taking the 
Compound.—May B. WILson, 323 Sassafras 


St., Millville, N. J. 



























Modern science and past experience have produced nothing so effective in 
treating diseases of the female organs as Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and Sanative Wash used according to special directions. 

If you know any woman who is suffering and who is unable to secure relief, 
or who is sorrowful because she believes herself barren, tell her to write to 


Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and ask her advice. 


The thousands of Mrs. 


Pinkham’s cures are all recorded for quick reference, and a reply will be promptly 
sent wholly without charge, that will direct her what to do. 

Mrs. B. BLuHM, 4940 San Francisco Ave., St. Louis, Mo., writes:—‘“‘It has been 

_ my great desire tohavea babe. Since taking your medicine my wish is fulfilled.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’sI 11s 








for Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 

All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 





No Money in Advance. 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 


162 W. VanBuren Street, L- 42, Chicago, Ills. 












2500 BICYCLES ON HAND, 


\ THAT'S TOO MANY 
. We must close out our immense 
by stock of 97 models, including nearly 
WA 3100 different makes, at prices which 

iar will sell them mow to make room for 

‘a 98 stock. Vou can make bfg money 

/ g helping us. Second hand wheels $5.00 

- to $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to $35.00 

Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 

nation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for con- 

fidential offer to the old reliable Bicycle House. 

BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept (BF) CHICAGO, ILL, 

The above company are perfectly reliable.—Editor 
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MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 


ANY = 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, 
pleasant, and profitable business which will bring 
in returns 0 


BS 7 Swohrn 


ormore. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


introduced by BisHop JonN H. VINCENT, D.D., 
Onancellor of "Chautauqua University. Itis a book 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother tells her 
children. The very name sells the book. Free 
particulars sent to all mentioning this paper. Write 
quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Pla se, New York City. 














Veterinary Practice < Women, 
SUSIE J. BRAYTON. 





Tbe study of veterinary medicine is a rath- 
er difficult one. I think a veterinary should 
be as well trained as the student of the hnu- 
man form. With animals we are guided by 
symptoms only, while humau beings are able 
to a great extent to tell where the trouble lies. 
There is a wide field for women in the work. 
They wust havea strong love for animals, 
nerves and sympathies well controlled, as in 
the study of the human form. In regard to 
eountry girls taking up the work I think they 
will tind a larger field than the average city 
girl. I myself have lived in the country the 
greater part of my life, and when not in col- 
lege spend my time training the saddle horses 
on my father’s stock farm. My father keeps 
in stock high-bred coach and saddle horses. It 
was with him I obtained my schooling in 
training horses. 

My specialty after graduation from the New 
York veterinary college will be the smaller 
animals, as dogs, cats, rabbits, ete. My prac- 
tice with horses will be largely on my father’s 
stock farm with our own horses. The require- 
ments for entrance to the college are the same 
as with other medical colleges. At present I 
am the only woman in the college, and I can 
truly say I find no unpleasantness whatever. 


SS 


Double Measure in the Baby Contest. 


Since the announcement of the closing of 
the baby contest, we have received a number 
of complaints from parties who say they were 
induced to subscribe by our agents’ promise 
that their babies’ pictures would positively 
appear. While agents had no authority. to 
make such a promise, they evidently did itin 
good faith, and we shall, therefore, print such 
pictures. A very few write that they ‘paid 
$1 to have their baby’s picture printed ;’’ 
this is an error, as the money was sent for a 
year’s subscription, what pictures are used 
being printed free of cost. All photos marked 
‘‘return,’’ and with the address on them, 
will be sent back after the prizes amounting 
to $100 are awarded. Many parents have 
written expressing their delight with pictures 
printed, and satisfaction with the generous 
way in which the contest has been conducted, 
though sorry their baby did not appear. A 
small number have written that they thought 
*‘all the photos would be printed,’’ but in our 
issue of Sept 18, '97, before any photos had 
been received, it was distinctly stated: 

‘*In case an extraordinary number of pic- 
tures should come in, the Editors and their 
wives will be constituted a committee to se- 
lect for publication 100 or more of those most 
likely to receive the preference of our readers 
in the popular vote by which the prizes are to 
be awarded.’’ 

As stated in our Jan 29 issue, the number 
of pictures received is such that to be more 
than fair, our committee has carefully select- 
ed not 100 but some 150 of those ‘‘likely to 
receive the preference of our readers.’’ This 
number has been also exceeded, 167 pictures 
having appeared, as follows: In the issue of 
Oct 16, portraits Nos l and 2, Oct 23 Nos 3 to 
30, Dec 11 Nos 31 to 47, Jan 1 Nos 48 to 71, 
Jan 15 Nos 72 to 8, Jan 22 Nos 8 to 89 Jan 
29 Nos 90 to 113, Feb 5 Nos 114 to 125, Feb 19 
Nos 126 to 133, March 5 Nos 134 to 150 ana 
March 19 Nos 151 to 167. 

The list selected does not necessarily in- 
elude the prettiest babies. Indeed, some of 
the very prettiest babies cannot have a show, 
because, according to the judgment of our 
engraver, their pictures are not sharply 
enough defined to print at all well after being 
engraved. In our Aug 28.issue (repeated Sept 
4 and again referred to Sept 18) we urged our 
competitors to have as good pictures made 
as possible, but many of our readers did not 
seem to see the necessity for this. It wouid 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


have been of no use to publish pictures that 
would print badly; it was tried in our Oct 23 
issue, several of the portraits coming out 
poorly. With the pictures yet to appear, for 
the reasons above stated, nearly 200 portraits 
will haye been used, or twice as many as was 
promised, 

Votes may now be sent in, but must be of 
persons over 15 years old, of either sex, and 
the signature of each voter must be given. A 
few lists of votes all signed in the same hand 
have been sentin; of course these will be 
thrown out; only signatures will count. Any 
reader of this journal may vote, whether a 
subscribet or not. The date at which the 
poils will close will ba announced after the 
last pictures have appeared. 









The 
Popular 
Pompadour 


The pompadour style of hair dressing still 
holds its own ani is likely to remain in high 
favor for all time with some, as itis especial- 
ly becoming to those with low foreheads. The 
long curls at the back, fastened to each side 
of the coiffure, are quite the latest fad for full- 
dress occasions. 

Ornamental Knot-Stitch Lace, 
H. M, A. 








Make seven knot stitches. Turn. 
ist row—Fasten into top of second knot by 
making une tight single crochet on each side 


of knot, one knot stitch; fasten into next 
stitch same as first. Repeat to end of row. 
Turn. 


2d and 4d rows—Make one-half of knot 
stitch and fasten into last knot. This makes 
Hole for scallop; two rows of knot stitches 
same as before, eight knot stitches in hole for 
scallop, fastening each with single. Turn. 

4th row—*Make this row same as first, work- 
ing along scallop. 

Repeat four times from *. 

Repeat from second row; fasten each row of 
second scallop into knots of first. 

To mmake a knot stitch, draw out the stitch, 
pull thread through, then put hook between 
the drawn up loop and thread just pulled 
through, and draw through again, making a 
single; draw stitch out and proceed as before. 

enesninialiiaalteane 


siustic Centerpiece,—The linen centerpiece 
was a square of finest lawn embroidered with 
a wreath of violets. Inside the wreath lay a 
round silver waiter filled with pale green 
moss, and rising from the moss were dozens 
of blue wood violets and the tiny blue inno- 
cents, that star-like flower that carpets the 
ground in early spring. I have seldom seen 
anything more original and artistic, or more 
suited to a Inncheon in spring.—[E. C. H. 








A Sure Something for Nothing. 


The only time we are sure that our readers 
get something for nothing is when those who 
are sick or out of health accept the great offer 
of free consultation by letter of Dr Greene, 
35 West 14th street, New York City, who is 
beyond doubt the most famous and successful 
physician in curing disease. You can write 
Dr Greene about your case and he will send 
you his opinion, advice and fully explain 
your disease free. If you follow his directions 
a cure is sure. 












Figures Don’t Lie. 

It doesn’t take 
Amepees tnuch knowledge 
of mathematics 
to figure out the 
facts about that 
dread disease — 
consumption, 
Statisticians long 
ago demonstrated 
that one - seventh 
of all the deaths 
in Christendom 
each year may be 
safely attributed 
to consumption and allied 
diseases. 

There is an almost certain 
cure and a positive prevent- 
ive for this fatal disease if 
taken in time. The story of 
what it will do is told in the 
Hii——“following letter : 

“ About two and a half years 
ago, when I was at Flat Lick, 
y.,”’ writes J. W. Jordan, Esq., 
ef Corbin, Whitley Co., Ky., *‘I was taken with 
severe pains in the chest, after which I beganto 
spit up blood and was also troubled with night- 
sweats. I was so short winded that I could 
hardly walk half a mile at once, and if I got the 
least bit wearied, I would have an attack of 
phthisic (asthma) and almost die for about two 
or three days. I concluded to try Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, and I related my case tohim. He wrote 
me that I should take his ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ I began using it and used about six 
bottles. I began to see that it was helping me, 
so concluded to continue its use. I did so and 
have improved both in strength and in weight. 
I haye not had the phthisic, nor spit up any 

blood since last spring. 

This great remedy—Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery—cures 98 per cent. of 
all laryngial, bronchial, throat and kindred 
affections which, if neglected lead up to 
consumption. It strengthens the stomach 
and makes the appetite keen and hearty. 
It invigorates the liver and aids the natural 
processes of secretion and excretion. It 
makes the assimilation of the food perfect. 
It is the great blood- maker and fiesh- 
builder. Honest dealers will not urge you to 
take a substitute said to be “‘just as good.”’ 

Send for Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. FREE. Enclose 21 one- 
cent stamps to cover mailing oly, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a paper-covered copy. 
Cloth binding ten cents extra. It is 
a thousand page book with over seven 
hundred illustrations; formerly sold for 
$1.50. Tor limited time can be had for 
cost of mailing. 





600.2" HAND BICYCLES 


10.50; Derby, $7.50; Crescent, 
Credenda, $7.50; Ashland, $8; Snell, $7; ed 
urban, $9; Dundore, $7.50; Gazelle, %6; Tri- 
umph, $6; Temple, $5; St. Nicholas, $4; Rover, 
$3; Princess, $3, and Hunpreps or Oruena. 
Write for Bancaiw List and Spsciat Osram 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 

















your WALL-PAPER 


+ BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
Why pay two profits when you can get the most 
beautiful patterns at lowest factory prices. We 
are the largest wali-paper concern in 
the U.S. Three million rolls stock 
son hand. Prices range from 3c. 
¥for a full roll, up to $3. Samples 
m: free. 

WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to 
Sell our Papers on Large Discounts. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 





















Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 
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In April. 


I look op tie naked forest: 
Was it ever green in June? 

Did it burn with gold and crimson 
In the dim autumnal noon? 

I look on the desolate garden: 
Is it true the rose was there? 

And the woodbine’s musky blossoms, 
And the hyacinth’s purple hair? 











Is the stem of bliss but withered? 
Does the root survive the blast? 

Are the seeds of the future sleeping 
Under the leaves of the past? 

Ah, yes, for a thousand Aprils 
The frozen germs shall grow, 

And the dews of a thousand summers 
Wait in the heart of the snow. 

—[(Bayard Taylor. 


————— 


For Home Dressmakers, 





One of the very prettiest of the new ‘designs 
for sbirt waists is shown in our model. 





No 21,128. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Sizes 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. 


It is made of pink and white corded wash 
silk, the full fronts being gathered undera 
stylishly-shaped yoke, laid in three deep tacks 
at the lower edge. 

A standing collar of white linen finishes the 





No 21,054. Boys’ Sailor Suit. Sizes 3,4 and 


6 years. 


neck and the closing in front is formed under 
the usual stitched box-pleat. 

This jaunty spring suit for small boys is 
made of navy-blue serge and trimmed with 










MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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coming from the 
wash, ‘“‘worn out.”’ 

Have® your laun- 
dress use only 
IVORY SOAP 
and see how 
much longer 
the clothes 
last. 


AaAAAAAAAEADAAAAAAAAAEAAKAADABDKEAAEEHAEAAAEAEAAAEARAEEE 


&, Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Ce., Cin'tl. 
x 


WuatT Dogs IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it 
is possible to make it; it means too that if 
Ivory Soap is used there are no complaints of 
new or nearly new clothing 
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Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. 


Sample 


sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 














rows of narrow black braid. The shirt jacket 
is cut with a straight back and fronts shaped 
by under arm seams. A big sailor collar fin- 
ishes the neck and the sleeves are in the or- 





No 20,905. Ladies’ Corset Cover. Sizes 32 to 


40 inches bust measure. 


dinary coat style,completed at the wrists by a 
braid trimming to simulate cuffs. 

To have one’s undergarments perfect fitting 
they must be made at home, because ready- 





made articles never give the safhe satisfac- 
tion. Our neat model is cut with single 
braces in front and has the French curved 
hems at its center closing, which adds so 
much to the grace of the figure. It may be 
made either high, round or square neck and 
can be fashioned either with or without the 
short puffed sleeves, which are useful for 
holding up the sleeves of one’s gown. 

Send 10c for each pattern wanted to the Pat- 
tern Department, this office, not forgetting in 
each instance to give number and size. 


paccialina estas cal 

Without Milk.—Make any plain cake batte,r 
peur it over sliced apple, canned berries, or 
fresh fruit, if available, and bake. If fresh 
apples are used have the oven rather slow, 
so they will be thoroughly done. Serve with 
a dressing made as follows: Mix dry a scant 
cup of sugar and a heaping tablespoon flour, 
ora level one of cornstarch, pour over it 
enough boiling water to make a rather thin 
gravy, add a tablespoon butter, a pinch of 
salt, and flavor with lemon, vanilla or nut- 
meg.—{ Hazel Beech. 


Pickled Onions.—Hold sirall onions under 
cool water and peel. Cover with vinegar, 
add your favorite spice or spices, and _ boil. 
Remove from the fire before they are quite 
done, as it is desirable to keep their shape. 
Cover closely, though they will keep with- 
out sealing. —[White Ribbon. 





Feather Pillows.—If feathers were cut from 
hens before scalding (leaving stubs on the 
fowl), very nice pillows could be made, equal 
if not superior to goose feuthers. 
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A Busy Family,—I have been greatly inter 
ested in Tablers’ experiences regarding hired 
help, also taking care of children. We have 
no Rired help, and I have three children, 
eight, fuur and two. They are all little heilp- 
ers. I milk four cows every night and morn- 
ing, and would rather do 1t than cook for a 
hired man. _ I have had hired girls, good and 

oor, but only when I was obliged to. My 

usband bought me a washing machine, and 
my oldest boy can run it, whichis a great 
help. I take care of 65 hens, and generally 
raise abuut 100 chickens and 40 or 50 turkeys. 
My husband gives me all I can get out of 
them, so I don’t have to ask him for money. 
I don’t find time to take a morning nap, as 
we rise at 5 o’clock. I attend to my own 
fires, as I don’t want my man meddling with 
them. Idoall my own sewing. My hubby 
treads to me while I wash supper dishes and 
sew in the evening, after our milking is done 
and the children are in bed.—[M. L. B. 




















Grand Sentiments.—The remarks signed by 
Mrs Go a Head in yovrissue of Feb 26 contain 
some grand sentiments. In fact, in your Taik 
All Around the Table, there are many 
thoughts expressed which are of great value, 
and I would suggest to all readers to thor- 
oughly scan that part of the paper, as they 
may learn many things to their advantage.— 

. Vv. 


[W. K 


‘‘The Choir Invisible.’’—I’d been reading 
The Choir Invisible, and my mind was full of 
it. Ata small social function I watched ‘*‘the 
orchestra (the people) playing in the distance,’’ 
of whom James Lane Allen says: ‘‘Only so 
few, so very,very few, yield the perfect music 
of their kind.’’ I knew something of the lives 
of these people, among whom I searched for 
the ‘‘big man like the big drum,”’ ‘‘the jig on 
the tiddle,’’ for the ‘‘little fellow who isa 
tife,’’ the ‘‘ brassy girl whois a pair of cym- 
bals,’’ the ‘‘old maid who is a real living 
spinet,’’ and the other old maid who is an 
old music book—long ago—sung through, 
learned by heart and laid aside. I could not 
find the ‘*single life like the great solo,’’ but 
individual lives made up of the confounding 
of more than one instrument, like John, of 
the harp of Ireland, the hoarse bagpipe of 
Scotland, all following the running accompa- 
niment with its ‘‘finely struck chord,’’ its 
swells and its stops. *°Tis very comforting to 
know, when we fail to ‘‘yield the perfect mu- 
sic of our kind,’’ that the Great Master who 
said, ‘‘Be ye perfect even as I am perfect,’’ 
surely compassionated our utter inability to 
be so, and will net compute the sum of our 
ephemeral existences by our successes only.— 
[Svangeline. 





What About Baby ?—Until now I have held 
my peace while others have taken part in the 
fray, though to tell the truth I have had to 
bite my lips, figuratively speaking, to keep 
from being ‘‘sassy’’ sometimes. I have two 
small children myself and find it far from 
easy to do even a small part of the work Bee 
expects to accomplish, but like her, L. S. H. 
and vthers, I find that this work must be per- 
formed by my own hands, instead of help. It 
is evident that in Iowa, where Vera lives, con- 
ditions are different and wages lower, than in 
Vermont, where L. and myself are 
proud to call it home,as I have paid $3 a week 
to girls who didn’t do all the housework fora 
moderate family. -And help that can be pro- 
cured at $1 is some girl of 13 or 14 who may 
possibly know enough to wash the dishes 
properly, but it is more than likely that she 
won’t, and if she can mind the baby it is 
something remarkable. It isthis sort of help 
that is worse than none, for it is a trial to 
the nerves which over-balances the good one 
gets from having a very little of, the work 
taken from her aching shoulders. Will Vera 
take offense if I say that her scathing remarks 
are uncalled for? And won’t L. S. H. be able 
to train those daughters so that they will be of 
more assistance to her than girls she can hire? 
They will at least know her ways, and that is 
some gain. I would like to ask if Alma Cole 
Pickering has only herself to depend on to 
have her work done according to the routine 
described in the March 12 number. It is very 
attractive on paper, but I don’t believe all of 
us could make it work as well as she does. 
All those who have so kindly written sugges- 
tions for the help of us tired mothers have 
been helpful, but there is one thiug none of 


MOTHERS 


them ever seem to plan for—that is, the num- 
berless small tasks to be performed if one 
tries to be even a moderately good house- 
keeper, and none of them ever seem to think 
of such a thing as the taby’s taking an hour 
or two right out of the morning. Pray, tell 
me how to manage to get the day’s work done 
before dinner, when this little interruption 
occurs to upset the carefully laid plans. And 
who is to bathe and dress this little ruler of 
our Somes while mother is engaged in getting 
the work along? And how is the morning 
airing that is so beneficial, to be brought 
about? Yes, as our friend has well summed it 
allup, we must ‘‘work, work and keep ever- 
lastingly at it,’’ until we either get rich or 
find rest under the daisies.—[ Aunt Mari. 





Judas as a Lover.—I have heard mothers 
enumerating the offers of marriage’ their 
daughters have had. I’ve heard girls say ‘*Oh, 
I refused him.’’ More despicable still is the 
man who said he made a point of giving every 
girl he ‘‘went with,’’ and he’d ‘‘gone with 


AND DAUGHTERS 





many,’’ a chance to refuse him, unless a very 
evident willingness would make the exper- 
iment dangerous. The persons who take these 
things for granted, who boast of them, are 
not only lacking in the first essentials of good 
breeding but are sorely afilicted with ‘big 
head.’’ The man or woman who by word or 
deed implies ‘‘l love you,’’ no matter what 
their relative social status may be, honors 
the individual thus singled out and thereby 
merits the kindest consideration. Love, the 
love of a parent for a child ora child for a 
parent, the love of a husband fora wite and 
Vice versa, or that broader love for all hu- 
manity, are but imperfect interpretations of 
the more spiritual love, and cannot touch us 
without quickening and tempering us to that 
higher solethoustele. Romance now throws its 
filmy veil about Judas Iscariot and presents 
him to us in the new and unique character of 
a lover, planning tu purchase the home within 
Jerusalem with ‘‘the price of Him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel 
did value.’’ We see him in the pure presence 

















and let you judge for yourselves. 


and Black. 


white and tinted grounds. 


Fabrics as a whole. 
Would you like samples ? 


Section 179. 
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The above are only a few specials out of many. 
indeed in the higher-priced Dimities and Organdies, and, in fact, in Cotton 


Nimamafer Vore: 


The Spring’s Dainty 


Cotton Fabrics 


There isn’t a textile fabric in existence 
which gives so much beauty for so little 
money as these Cotton Dress Stuffs. 
> fairly breathe of summer-time. 
icate tints and graceful floral patterns are 
made to harmonize with Spring flowers, 
and the very blossoms themselves seem en- 


They 
Their del- 


tangled in the warp and woof of the exqui- 


With all this, they don’t cost much, 
and that’s 
We have a showing in Lawnsand Dimities, 
Percales and Organdies, which we think is 
the largest, the prettiest, and the cheapest 
you ean find. 


We'd like to send you Samples of them 


not a small recommendation. 
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First, here are some forty desigas in PRINTED LAWNS at 7c. a yard. 
Floral and conventional designs, white and navy polka dots, and some stripe pat- 
terns. Fresh and pretty goods. They have never before retailed at less than Ioc. a yard. 
Second, 12'sc. FIGURED SWISS MULLS, at toc. a yard. 
Pretty, solid colors,—cream, pink, light blue, maize, lavender, cardinal, navy blue, 


Also, SHEER LAWNS,—12%c. kind,—at toc. a yard. 

In solid colors, light summery tints, used either for gowns or for lining purposes. 
FRENCH PRINTED JAVANAISE, soc. a yard. 

We have about thirty new patterns in these beautiful goods, mostly floral patterns on 
Their clear, bright, delicate hues, and the firmness, 
delicacy of their weaving, make them almost ideal fabrics for summer dresses. 
usual prices on these run from 65c. to 75§c. a yard. 


yet 
The 
We offer these to you at 5o0c. 


We are very strong 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


Please address exactly as above. 








For $8.25 We'll Make to Your Measure 


a sack suit from rich black, all-wool Thibet 
cloth, looks like finest broadcloth. This is 
not a ready-made suit. Expert workmen 
will make it to your measure. It will be 
elegantly lined, perfect in fit and style. 
Same as other tailors’ $25.00 suits. 

SEND NO MONEY but send this ad. 

your chest,waist an 

crotch measure, and height and weight, we 
express the suit and allow you to try it on 
before you pas one cent. We make other 
suits for $10.00 and $12.50; trousers for $2.50. 
Write today for free samples. Agents wanted. 
Louis €. Vehon Co., 155-157 W.daekson St., Chicago, 




















Swell ’98 Bicy- 
12,000 on hand for 
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ry AR if sition to early applicants. 
a | iy Wis OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New 97 Boys’ 
ad Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 
each. Art Catalogue and information free, 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 












of Tamar, conscience stricken and oppressed 
with remorse. Again we see Judas, the trai- 
tor, fleeing madly from the beautiful but life- 
less form of the woman, whose ‘‘smile had 
made his midnight noon,’’ to self-destruction. 
| Evangeline. 





That Corn Bread Recipe.—In your issue of 
Feb 12 I noticed an artiele written by 8S. W. 
Alertson in which he sends a recipe for corn 
bread. I came tothe conclusion that mine 
was the best, and in the spirit of fun wrote to 
that effect. I have since received so many let- 
ters asking for wy recipe thatI have con- 
cluded to give it to the world, althongh I 
have wany times heard that the western corn 
was not as good to make bread of as our 
corn. So perhaps the western people may not 
have as good Inck with it as we in the east: 
One scant pint buttermilk, 1 teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons soda, 1 common tumbler cheap 
dark molasses (this makes better bread than 
the best kinds of molasses), 1 teacup flour, 2 
teacups yellow corn meal. Beat well and 
steam three hours. Be sure not to use any 
more flour or meal than the recipe calls for; 
if you do, your bread will be hard and dry. 
One or two trials will convince one just how 
stiff to make it. Hoping you will all have as 
good luck as I do,—[Mrs:.J. Wesley Doane, 
Ash Grove, Park Place, Cambridge, N Y. 





THE FARMER. 
Sun shines bright when the farmer goes out, 
3irds sing sweet songs, lawhs frisk about, 
The brook babbles softly in the glen, 
While he works bravely for the good of the 
men. 
For he sows, 
And he hoes, 
And he mows, 
All for the good of the Jand, 
All for the good of the land. 
MARIE THERESA. 





Asked and Answered.—Will Mrs J. Wesley 


Doane please give her recipe for corn bread 
through these columns, asks a_ subscriber. 
We advise Miss L. A. to consult a physician 
about her catarrh; remedies that have cured 
others may do her harm. The music, Battle 
of Waterloo for guitar, is asked for (or where 
itcan be obtained) by Miss E. L. Adam, 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. Towngirl would 
like some one to tell how to take care of 
cheese to ripen it, after itis fully salted. A 
reader asks directions for making a child’s 
crocheted collar. How much knitting silk 
does it take to make the star doily in Feb 26 
issue, is asked. In answer to an inquiry in 
these columus, Towngirl says a fagot in knit- 
ting is: Thread over twice, purl two together. 

‘*To the lady who failed in making soap of 
tallow, use 4 lb less grease,’’- says CG. B. A. 
The latter asks for the verses of The Murdered 
Traveler, which used to be in the old school 
books. How to remove paper from a wall,that 
has been on a long time, is asked; also how 
to make alabastine stick to a wall that has 
been kalsomined. Mrs R. A. Dater, Monsey, 
N Y, wants to know where she can obtain 
that ‘‘small rug machine’’ mentioned in ar- 
ticle on occupation fo1 invalids. A reader 
wants us to repeat the baking powder recipe 
we lately published; who can tell the issue? 
Kecipes for using rye flour so it will not be 
sticky or soggy are asked for. 





Stuffed Skins, Also.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York legislature to prevent 
the killing of wild birds for ornaments, etc. 
The natural protectors of agriculture are evy- 
ery year growing scarcer and scarcer; and un- 
less something is done many species will soon 
be extinct. Stuffed skins ought to be consid- 
ered as dead birds within the meaning of any 
protective act, and as it might be difficult to 
identify a species by a wing changed in color 
by dyes, all such ornaments ought to be pro- 
hibited by law. -—[H. A. S. 





Corn Bread Recipe Wanted.—I notice in the 
February 26 issue that a lady bets 10 dollars 
to 10 cents that she bas a corn bread recipe 
superior to that given by S. W. A. of Chica- 


go. I would like very much to have her send 
her recipe for publication if she will. I agree 
with her in regard to his recipe. It is ‘‘no 


good.’’—[{Mrs D. Pease. 


EEE 


Little Bessie was so accustomed to seeing 
the baby crawl around the room that she 
thought it was his natural mode of traveling. 
One day when he succeeded in standing up 
with the aid of achair she was much aston- 
ished, and running to her mother exclaimed: 
‘‘Oh, mamma, come quick! Baby is standing 
on his hind legs.’’ 
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Don’t Wait_ 


; Until our 
offer is withdrawn, but subscribe 
now and receive the 


American Apriculturist 


YEAR BOOK 
nt ALMANAC 


for 
1898 





700 Pages 
20,000 Facts 
2,000 Topics 





A Marvel of Condensed 
Information for the 
Office, Home and Farm 





If you see it in this book, it’s so. 
There is no other book like our Year 
Book. It is a key to wisdom. 





HOW 10 GET IT 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price 
of 1.00 per ripe: For three new sub- 
scribers, at $1.00 each, we will allow you a 
year’s subscription, and will send you a copy 
of the Almanac, freeand postpaid. We will also 
send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 





Drange Judd Company, 


Publishers. 
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BookS 


é 
Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
‘ 
é 











Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 

é our free illustrated catalogue. 





se nreon 


Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 


By Jas. J. H. Grecory. A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 
the crop. Paper, 12mo. 30 


Grape Culturist. 


By A. 8S. FuLuer. This is one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments’ of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 


By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most. ap- 
proved methods, forming a complete work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Cattle Breeding. 


By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nently prnestedt treatise on cattle breeding 
ever published in America, being the actuaf 
experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 


By Lewis Wrieutr. The object of this book 
has been to get the greatest amount of prac- 
tical information on practical ints into 
small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H.Stopparp. The management of 
poultry in large numbers, being a series of 
articles written for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. .50 


Capons for Profits. 


By T. GREINER, 1894. How to make and 
how tomanage them. Plain instructions giy- 
en by a beginner for a beginner. L[llustrated. 
50 pp. 12mo., paper. -30 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By Prof. L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise 
on greenhouse structures and arrangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as wellas amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structuresare 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose, The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are de- 
yoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction 
of hotbeds and frames receives appropriate 
attention. Over one hundred excellent illus- 
trations, specially engraved for this wor 
make every point clear to the reader and ad 
a say or | to the artistic appearance of the 
book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Milk and Its Products. 


By Henry H. W1nG, Assistant. Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry in the Cornell University. 
A treatise upon the Nature and qualities of 
Dairy Milk, and the Manufacture of Butter 
and Cheese. 12mo., cloth. Price, 1.00 


FREE GATALOGUE voriaca esa. 


lustrated cata- 
! logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
} Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
+ and Sportsmen will be sent free to al 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















saving farm implement of the century. 


“The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to per- | 

fection. I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. 

I raised six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it 
saved me more than its cost inthe cultivation of this crop alone. Two 

of my neighbors, to whom I loaned mine, have asked me to order 
weeders for them. I am sure | can sell a good many ofthem. J 

did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, and my neigh- 
bors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my 
: corn fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest and most ex- 

+ 











Patent 


Beware of 
Infringements. 





Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? 
cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. 


pensive part of cultivation.’ 
WEST NORTHFIELD, MASs., Jan. 11,98. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| to the farmers. 


labor. 
increaser. 


E. S. Com 


‘Many Hoes 


How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy anda horse can weed and 


“I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send 
This year I cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, 
peanuts, soja beansand black peas. I went over this whole crop every 
four days, thereby nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that 
were continually starting, and keeping the crop in excellent growing 
On my peanut crop alone it saved its cost in 
The Success Weeder and Cultiy ator is a labor saver and a yield 
It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in clover seed. I 
find many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to the best 
advantage without one.”’ 
WAVERLY, VA., 1898. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
ani-Cleg WEEDER and GULTIVATOR 


is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice us flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. 
Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 


Mee THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND AGENCY. 


condition all the time. 












The greatest labor—time—money 


A. F. MATHEWS. 


Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Bex 808 ; YORK, PA. 











begins with good =e Unless 
= the wheels - 


TRIG STEEL WHEEL 
el ELWh 


= pt adned have good w 
out or rot. No loose tires. ay 
cht, any width tire. Catalog free. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 

QUINCY, ILL. 
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Low-Down, Broad-Tin 


Farm Trucks originated 
with us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are used. 
We build ten styles of farm 
wagons, extra i for 

: old wagons, and milk - 
dler’s wagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for C. 1314. SAGINAW, MICH, 





But the 


factory made fence 
= the — witha 

eavy, continuous u 
right wire. Hf salt 
pay you ‘to investi- 
gate its merits. 


Lamb - ae Co., Adrian, Mich. 








THE MYERS DISC MARKER 


- marks perfectly in an 
Price, $1.50 soil fit to plant Pp 4 
Light, easily handled— 
does not drag trash. Can 
be attached to wood staf 
i) Or gas pipe. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Write for testimonials and circulars. 
MYERS & CO., = - LEROY, ILL. 


CIDER to mike 


For Catalogue of Latest Improved.Cider Ma- 
chinery, including the Celebrated Jersey Apple 
Grinder, also Butterworth Hydraulic, Knuckle 
Joint and Screw Presses, address the Sole Manu- 











PATO APRiL- 








facturer, ROBT. BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, N. J. 
‘rron FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wa 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mi 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 2% to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

vecials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicpele. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARKIAGE & CYCLE CO., 
Box b, Binghamton, N. ¥. 











to do Sy i... os 
lots of it, if he has 
a Hench & 
Dromgold 
riding or 
walking 

SPRING 


—_ 
WHEEL HARROW 


Write for our new illustrated catalog and find 
out al) about the best aw ~ ao corn 
planters, grain drills, etc. ail led free. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD. York, Pa, 
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KET LA 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 





barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts, 
UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Il. 


SCE YSTONE 


iw — + a whole hill at once, _ A positive movement ac- 
curate dropping planter. All Steel except tongue. 
qhoveenly braced | 
throughou' 


Shoes, 


double con- 
— wheels 
‘or covering 
Automotic 
reel for check 
tow wire. 


Durable, PL ng 


Extra plates rad planting in drills, 


Ke EY. STONE... 


Potato Planter 
= Made to meet the demands 
fs Low rinete 
achine 


r 
Tanti n 
Potatocs 
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It fits the case exactly 
Has a capacity of 4to 
6 acres a day. Wil 

pey for it- 
self in one 
season. Ask 
for testi- 
monials 
of this, 





CEPETOLLir 

















Keystone Tongueless 
ultivators witheither wood 
or steel beams, stee! wheels, high arch and our famous 
soft centershovels are the best for all kinds of cultiva- 
tion, Best in material, construction and finish. No 
a on neck; easy draft. Write for circulars 
prices of these and our entire ‘Keystone Line.” 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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wat mass Ss FENCING: 


AT Ay WA 
That is what you are 
) looking for. 

) serve you witha 
) HIGH GRADE 
LOW PRICED 
» machine to do the work. 
) our © seemens. 
In saee o 


_ww,rwe. 
_w* 
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One that has pleased all 
Simple, well made, on correct ¢ 
4s Circulars, etc., sent Free | 
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» Box G, Richmond, ind. 


ea teated, 
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